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ORE girls than ever before are 
M making their own dresses this 
spring. And no wonder! Singer has 
made sewing as simple as ABC with 
modern electric machines that sew 
like a breeze. 

These new models have surprising 
new features. The one illustrated 
has the “Style-o-matic,” which does 
17 kinds of stitching, finishing and 
decorating without changing attach- 
ments. Another sews forward or 
backward at the touch of a lever. You 
will find it fun to use them because 
they do so many things so cleverly. 


Of course you can’t enjoy sewing 


See telephone directory for nearest Shop address 


on an old-time machine in the old- 


fashioned way. But why try? Your 
present machine can be turned in 
as part payment for any modern 
Singer you choose, and the balance 
you and mother can save over and 


over again on the clothes you make. 


Visit the Singer Shop with mother. 
Try the new Electrics and see how 
much more fun sewing really is on 
a modern machine. You'll be sur- 
prised how easily you can have one. 
Also, Singer expert teachers will 
give you every needed help in learn- 
ing to sew and in planning and mak- 


ing all the lovely clothes you want. 


of the Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 


Copyright U.S.A. 1934 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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Seventeen-year-old 
plays “Alzce” in 


from Lewzs 


from a tea party 

for Alice in Won- 
derland. The reason 
for the party was that | 
the screen picture of 
Lewis Carroll's beloved 
book had just been com- 
pleted, and that Charlotte 
Henry, the girl who plays 
the rdle of “Alice,” was visit- 
ing all the big cities in the coun- 
try, and had come to New York. This _ 
trip had been planned so that motion pic- 
ture critics, writers, and many other people, might have 
a chance to meet Miss Henry, and see how much she looks 
like Lewis Carroll’s “Alice.” After I had seen and talked 
with her, I knew why she had been chosen from six thou- 
sand, five hundred other girls to play this much-loved char- 
acter in pictures. 

Alice in Wonderland is one of those pictures every one 
of you will want to see, if you have not done so already. If 
it has not come to your town yet, you can console yourself 
in the meantime with your new ‘Alice’ comb; or with a 
ribbon to tie around your locks; or perhaps with a row of 
cunning bangles which have Cheshire-Cats and Frog-Foot- 
men and Duchesses and Alice herself attached to them— 
for this is to be an Alice in Wonderland year! 

The tea party I mentioned was held at the hotel where 
Miss Henry and her mother were stopping. It was not a 
Mad Tea Party like the one in the book, where poor Alice 
was given nothing to eat—the one, you remember, which 
ended with the Mad Hatter and the March Hare trying 
to put the sleepy Dormouse into the teapot. Not at all. Nor 
was it like the dinner-party where the Red Queen ordered 
the food whisked away before Alice had had a chance to 
cat it, and the candles on the table unexpectedly burst into 
fireworks. No, this was a party where there were lots of 
good things to eat for everybody. 

None of the Wonderland beasts and birds seemed to have 
been included. I searched everywhere, hoping to see a 
‘slithy tove” to tell you about, or at least one ear of the 
White Rabbit. But there wasn’t a sign of them. The party 
was nicer that way for Alice, however, than those in the 
book were. Instead of being ignored, or scolded, by some 


] from just come 








Alice in Movieland 






































Charlotte Henry 


the picture made 
Carroll’s tale 






By 
BETTY 
SHANNON 









cross ‘“Wonderland” 
creature, or a playing 
card Queen who ordered 
her head off, she was the 
center of the most profound 
attention. 

In fact, from the doorway, this 
modern Alice looked quite like a 
princess, holding court in the far end of 
the room. That is, if a princess wears a pinafore. But 
whether ordinary princesses wear “‘pinnys’’ or not, Alice 
wore one. A pinafore—which is a sleeveless apron—was 
part of the costume she always wore, you remember, in the 
illustrations by Sir John Tenniel. The author supervised 
these illustrations, every one, so we know that the Tenniel 
pictures of Alice show us how she looked to Lewis Carroll 
himself. 





M's HENRY ’S dress, too, was exactly like the one in 
the pictures, with tiny puffed sleeves. It was of organ- 
die, of the bluest blue, with a pale pink petticoat edged with 
lace. Around her neck was a little gold locket, and her 
flaxen hair was tied with a ribbon which matched her dress. 
In her correct Mary Jane pumps and her white cotton stock- 
ings, this Alice looked like a little girl indeed, instead of a 
young lady of seventeen, who had just finished one of the 
most important motion picture rdles of the year. 

The tiny star was almost screened from view by a forest 
of tall, admiring guests who bent over her deferentially. 
“Alice” had almost to stand on the tips of her toes to talk 
to them. Beside her, they looked as if they must have been 
eating that cake in the book—the one that was marked “Eat 
Me,” you remember, which made Alice suddenly shoot up 
so tall that she looked down and said, ‘Good-bye, feet!” 
You wondered if someone wouldn’t shout presently, “All 
persons more than a mile high to leave the court.” 

Most of the group around the guest of honor were young 
men, who did not seem to remember that Charlotte Henry 
had just been quoted as saying, in an interview from Holly- 
wood, that boys talk too much. They asked her a million 
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THE RED QUEEN OFFERS 


ALICE A 
QUENCH 


THE QUEEN OF 


“THE DUCHESS, 


ING-CAN, 


questions. How did she like finding herself “ Alice’ ? What 
did she enjoy most about the picture? What was she going 
to do next? 

“I hadn't thought a great deal about the part at all— 
really thought,” she answered sincerely. ‘But of course I 
am thrilled that I got it. And about everything that has hap- 


pened since, like my trip all over the country. 


KNEW that I looked like ‘Alice’—or at least people 

had often told me so. And I was interested in the contest 
Paramount was holding all over the world. At the time, | 
was playing at the Community Playhouse in Pasadena. The 
play was called Growing Pains. The girls in the play had 
been talking a great deal about the search that was going on 
for an ‘Alice,’ and asked me why I did not apply. So I did, 
finally,” she said, simply. 

Very plain and everyday, wasn’t it? But the minute Char- 
lotte Henry walked into the office where the contest was 
being conducted, those in charge looked at each other, it is 
said, nodded and sighed. At last they had found the perfect 
“Alice.” 

There had been six thousand interviews, and the com- 
pany had made fifty-six tests. Now they made the fifty- 
seventh: It was on a Monday that Miss Henry went to the 
studio, and was asked to recite, ““You are old, Father Wil- 
liam.” (This is in the chapter which tells about Alice's 
meeting with the Caterpillar, who gave her a mushroom to 
eat to control her troublesome height.) On Tuesday, she 
enacted the entire Caterpillar sequence for a test. On Fri- 
day, the studio informed her that she had been selected to 
play the part. On Saturday, she was fitted for her costume, 
the afternoon before Growing Pains closed. 

A week from the day Charlotte Henry applied for the 
part, an awed hush settled down over the great arena at 
the studio in Hollywood. “Lights” were being called for 
on the Mantelpiece set of the world’s favorite story for 
children and grown-ups alike, which was destined to stir 
hard-hearted Hollywood into a friendliness which it had 
never felt in quite the same way before. 

It was a simple scene. A slip of a girl with flaxen locks 
around her shoulders tied back by a blue ribbon, wearing 
a blue dress and pale pink pinafore and black slippers, 


HEARTS 
SENDS AN INVITATION TO 
STRAW 
COTTAGE, BY THE WATER- 
WONDERLAND” 


BISCUIT TO 
HER 


THIRST 


HERE IS THE WHITE RABBIT 
WEARING HIS GLOVES, ALL 
READY FOR THE QUEEN OF 
HEARTS’ CROQUET PARTY 


climbed up on an old-fashioned man- 
telpiece and, through the place where 
the mirror should be, jumped down 
into back-of-the-mirror land, where 
everything goes just the opposite way 
from its course in real life. 

“Beautiful!’’ murmured someone, 
watching. 

That was Charlotte Henry's intro- 
duction to the stage where she was 
to stay for the following fifty-eight 
days, working all day, and often far 
into the night. 

As ‘‘Alice,”” Charlotte had to be in 
virtually every scene, the whole picture through. None of 
the experienced older players who were in the picture with 
her had much more than “bits,” and she had to appear in 
most of their scenes with them. 

The cast of Alice in Wonderland is notable. Edna May 
Oliver (Aunt March in Little Women) plays the Red 
Queen; Alison Skipworth is hidden behind the grotesque 
mask of the Duchess whose baby turned into a pig; W. C. 
Fields is Humpty Dumpty; Polly Moran is the Dodo; Rich- 
ard Arlen, the Cheshire-Cat; Edward Everett Horton, the 
Mad Hatter; and Louise Fazenda, the White Queen, with 
a rubber tire suit. There are many others, fifty or sixty im- 
portant players. 


O strenuous did Charlotte Henry’s work become, that 

it was thought best to move her into the studio lot, where 
she could stay all night instead of having to go home <fter 
working late. Richard Arlen loaned her his studio bungalow 
which had a couch in it, where she could turn in, the minute 
Director Norman McLeod was through with her scenes. 
Charlotte was called every morning at seven, and was 
“made-up” for her part when she dressed so that she could 
be ready to go to work right after breakfast. She took her 
breakfast—as well as most of her other meals—in the 
commissary of the studio, where she sat at the counter near 
the entrance with her tiny feet twisted under the rungs of 
a stool. She preferred perching there to hiding away at 
some table inside the restaurant, because, from her stool, 
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she could see the famous stars go in and out. She made a 
dear little picture as she did so, in her pinafore and blue 
“Alice” dress. And everyone made a pet of her. Her cheer- 
fulness and willingness to do whatever was expected of her, 
made her a sort of symbol of happiness, like the bluebird. 
She never complained, and soon she had a reputation for 
being a ‘grand little trouper,” which, in the theater or 
motion pictures, means a good sport. 

“Though I had long hours,” she said, “I did not have 
to wear a great, big, thick mask like Miss Skipworth did, 
or Roscoe Karns and Jack Oakie, as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. The boys—the Tweedles—had to live on 
liquids taken through straws for four days. They had the 
funniest parts of all, I think. Mr. Oakie had to sing “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter’ while Mr. Karns played a flute, 
and the foolish Oysters that they ate danced in a little 
theater built for the purpose.” 

There is a special reason why Lewis Carroll, who was 
really the Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, a teacher 
of mathematics at Christ Church, Oxford, would have en- 
joyed seeing his story made into a picture. He himself was 
a most diligent photographer at a time when tintypes were 
just going out, and photographs coming in. In his rooms 
at Oxford he had a sort of studio fitted up, and he per- 
suaded everyone he could to sit for him. One of his most 
successful subjects was little Alice Liddell, the daughter of 
his dean, to whom he ascribed the adventures of ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

If Mr. Dodgson had been living when the screen version 
of Alice in Wonderland was made, I feel sure he would 
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have been on hand to watch the way the cameraman managed 
to get pictures of Alice at her various sizes, I think the 
technic would have interested him immensely. (Of course, 
one way to make Alice look tiny was to have the furniture 
very large. The placing of the camera also made a great 
difference.) I like to imagine, too, that Lewis Carroll would 
have been enchanted with the fairy-wood sets, in which 
there are trees that grow shoes, silver trees, trees with little 
windows and doorways in them, umbrella trees, and trees 
with hands which have diamond rings on their third fingers. 


ND I think, also, that Lewis Carroll would have in- 
sisted on manipulating the Jabberwock himself, for 
this Looking-Glass creature, which “‘burbled as it came,” 
was a marionette. Yes, I am sure he would have done just 
that, for in the parsonage in England where the famous 
mathematician and writer of nonsense grew up, he had a 
marionette theater which he had devised himself; and in 
this theater, when he was a boy, he put on plays of his own 
writing. 

Lewis Carroll enjoyed having music boxes, mechanical 
mice and cats, and other toys to entertain the children who 
came to see him. They were great favorites of his, the chil- 
dren—far greater favorites than the grown-ups were. Per- 
haps if he were still teaching at Oxford today, he would 
supplant his mechanical toys with a motion picture theater 
on which to show “Mickey Mouse’ and the “Three Little 
Pigs,” for he was extremely fond of animals when he was 
a boy, and made great pets of them. 

But to return to Alice! Charlotte Henry not only looks 
like “Alice,” but she acts in a grave, thoughtful, courteous 
way, as one can imagine Alice would have acted. How care- 
fully she listened to each guest at the party, and how pa- 
tiently she answered them! You will notice what I mean, 
in her scenes with the pathetic White Knight who keeps 
falling off his horse—a réle played by Gary Cooper, who 
would not have fallen off his horse so resistlessly, I am sure, 
for any other picture under the sun. 

From Mr. Thomas A. Bennett (Continued on page 35) 


IS _ AD- 
SON 


WOULD YOU RECOGNIZE GARY 
COOPER AS THE WHITE KNIGHT? 


ALICE TRIES, QUITE 
UNSUCCESSFULLY, TO 
ARGUE WITH THE MAD 
HATTER AT THE MARCH 
HARES TEA PARTY 





Be My 


You may look very grown-up indeed, 
but if you're still in school 
it isnt easy to pretend 


you're a young lady 


RNESTINE GRAPER SPEAKING: 
When I was in New York last summer, I met an 
interesting man named Stanley Davis. He was a 
Princeton graduate, and in business, and he must have been 
nearly thirty years old. He picked me out to be nice to, over 
my sister Marian who’s much prettier than I am, and awfully 
popular, as a usual thing. 

It wasn’t until he had taken me bus riding, and to the 
movies five or six times, that I realized the mistake he was 
making. Because I was the tallest of the Graper girls, he 
had taken it for granted that I was the oldest. He said some- 
thing one evening about ‘‘When you go back to college in 
the fall.”” Right then and there, I should have admitted 
that I was in high school, the same as Marian and Beth. 
But I didn’t. 

In the fall, when I got back to Mount Airy, he began 
to write to me twice a week. It was fun getting his letters, 
though I had to be careful in my answers, and not say any- 
thing about school. But I was so busy, between school and 
having fun, that Stanley got crowded to the back of my mind. 

Once or twice I didn’t answer his letters; and it looked 
as if our correspondence was headed for the fate that used 
to greet the diaries I was always starting when I was a kid. 
I kept them bravely for the first week, and the second week 
I caught up at the end; and after that I forgot all about 
my diary for six months or so. 

For Christmas, Bob Hammond gave me a pair of skis. 
Bob Hammond is in most of my classes in high school, and 
he’s been hanging around our house ever since I can re- 
member. So he’s no novelty. But I greeted his present with 
enthusiasm. I love things you can do outdoors; and it hap- 
pened we had plenty of snow over the holidays, so it looked 
as if I was set for anextra good time. 

Four or five times during Christmas week, Bob called for 
me, and took me out to a hill west of town, where there’s 
an open slope, and a lot of clear ground at the foot. It was 
a perfect place for a long slide, when he did it. But I couldn’t 
seem to get the trick of skis, though you'd think it might 
be easy for a girl who has skated and hiked as much as I 
have. All you have to do is lean forward, and keep your 
balance. But I never remembered to lean forward until it 
was too late; and no matter how bravely I started down a 
hill, there was always a spill at the bottom. 

I didn’t mind Bob’s laughing. I had to laugh myself at 
the way I landed in a heap, and got snow up my sleeves 
and down my neck. But when I hadn’t improved after a 
week of his lessons, instead of laughing when I spilled, Bob 
got mad and lectured me. He said there was no sense in a 
smart girl’s forgetting such a simple thing as to lean forward 
every time, and he didn’t think I was really trying. 

I was trying; and in that 'steenth fall I had bumped my 
nose, which always hurts worse than anything. So I got mad, 
too, and wouldn’t go down town with him for hot chocolate 
—though hot chocolate, when you come in out of the cold 
and snow, tastes better than anything else on earth, except 
perhaps a beef steak at a camp fire. 

I stalked back home to get into some dry clothes. As luck 


would have it, a letter from Stanley Davis had come for 
me in the afternoon mail. I sat down at once, and answered 
it. And when I'd finished, I wrote Stanley a second letter, 
and dated it two days ahead, and saved it to mail. When 
I'd been laughed at and lectured by a rude boy, it was balm 
to my feelings to be treated like a grown-up young lady, the 
way Stanley treated me. 


B? and I have had coolnesses before. They generally 
last a week or two; and then he comes around with an 
invitation to some party, or Tom Cummings fixes up a date 
for him and Bob to take Beth and me to the movies, and 
then Bob and I are reconciled. 

But this time I decided to teach Bob a lesson. And the 
finger of Fate was surely pointing away from him. For the 
very day that Bob sidled around and began to talk about 
the Valentine dance, I had a letter from Stanley Davis saying 
he was starting West on a business trip the first of February, 
and if I wanted him to, he could arrange to stop off in Mount 
Airy and see me. 

It isn't every girl in high school—or pretending she’s 
just out of it—who has a Princeton man offer to interrupt 
a business trip and come way from Chicago to Mount Airy, 
Wisconsin, just to see her. I sniffed a little at Bob’s invita- 
tion, though neither he nor I had much doubt I'd go with 
him in the end. The Valentine dance is always the biggest 
party of the year in Mount Airy, and the Graper girls al- 
ways have new dresses for it. This year Valentine's Day came 
on a Friday, too; for once the party wouldn’t have to be 
set over until the end of the week, out of deference to school. 

Bob and I were only half reconciled as yet. But I felt 
more kindly toward him when I saw my new evening dress, 



























“AS WE SAT THERE, 
ALL I COULD THINK 
OF WAS WHAT A FINE 
DAY WE WERE WASTING 
WHEN WE MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN OUT-OF-DOORS” 








which was a marvelous color between green and blue, and so 
long and slinky, I didn’t look in it the way I sometimes do 
in an evening dress, like a boy who has got into his sister's 
clothes by mistake. 

That Friday afternoon when I got home from school, I 
looked for a letter from Stanley, who was in our part of the 
country by this time. Just as I was turning away in disap- 
pointment, Mother called me. “Ernie, someone has tele- 
phoned you twice from the Palmer Hotel. He’s to call you 
again at half-past three.” 

The Palmer is our good hotel in Mount Airy; but natur- 
ally, since I live in the town, I don’t get many ‘phone calls 
from there. I was just wondering whether it could possibly 
be—when the ‘phone rang, and it was. I hadn't heard 
Stanley’s voice since summer, but I knew it at once, though 
I remembered to make him tell me who he was before | 
talked to him. 

“My train got here right after lunch. I've been trying all 
afternoon to get you,” he said. “How about dinner, and 
perhaps a movie afterward?” 

“Dinner—tonight ?” I gasped. 


he doesn’t sound very exciting. But there isn’t much else 
to do in Mount Airy, is there?” asked Stanley. 

There was a whole lot to do that special evening. I had 
wild thoughts of ringing Stanley in on the Valentine dance. 
“You're going to be here just the one evening?” I asked. 

“I’m leaving right after breakfast tomorrow,” he said. 

No, it wouldn't do to take him to the dance, and expect 
him to be “odd man out’’ with a lot of high school kids. But 
I'd never deliberately cut a date. I hesitated a second. Then 
I remembered Bob had never really apologized for his un- 


Valentine! 


By ELIZABETH CORBETT 


Illustrations by Ruth King 


gentlemanly and unsympathetic conduct; he'd just taken it 
for granted that I couldn't go places unless I went with him. 

“Can you call for me at six?” I asked. ‘I’m used to having 
my dinner kind of early.” 

I asked Beth to telephone Bob for me. She looked as stern 
as if she were taking a hard shot at tennis, and refused flatly. 
‘A date is a date, even if it’s only with Bob Hammond,” she 
said. “If Stanley Davis was so keen about seeing you, he 
could have long-distanced you last night.” 

She finally called Tom Cummings, though, and told him 
to make some excuse to Bob. I went upstairs to get dressed. 

I put on my new spring suit, though the weather didn’t 
warrant it; and for once my hair acted as nice as if it had 
been waved by a hairdresser, instead of curling a lot too 
tight, the way it usually does. I felt mean, though, all the 
time I was getting dressed. Bob might be unsympathetic with 
my bumps, and he criticized my athletic prowess with a 
more than brotherly frankness. But if Greta Garbo herself 
had desired his company on the night of a big dance, Bob 
wouldn't have stood me up. 


T would have served me right if I'd spent a wretched eve- 

ning. But the minute I saw Stanley I forgot my bad con- 
science, and my thin coat, and the grand party I was 
missing. 

He was handsomer than I remembered, and up in all the 
news of New York. We had dinner at the Palmer Hotel, 
and sat talking in the lounge afterward. Then we went to a 
movie; and when he took me home, about eleven, he gave 
me a package he'd brought me all the way from New York. 

It contained an ostrich feather fan. The fan was a queer 
color, a sort of purplish pink, and wouldn’t go with a thing 
I had, even if I were the sort of girl who can go around 
waving a fan in front of people. But it was a grown-up 
present ; he’d brought it to me all the way from New York. 
And I'd spent the evening falling in love with him. Not the 
way all the girls in high school are in love with the captain 
of the football team, nor the way Marian was in love with 
Bobby Jones, the golf champion, when she kept his picture 
on her dresser for nearly six weeks. This was the real grown- 
up kind of love. I spread the fan out on my pillow, and sat 
looking at it while I waited for my sisters to get home from 
the dance. 

Love or no love, I was pretty sleepy when they finally got 
in. Marian explained that the boys had got together and 
bribed the musicians to play until one o'clock; and it might 
get them in trouble later with their parents, but it was 
worth it. 

Beth's eye lighted on the fan. “Where did you get that 
thing?” she demanded. 

I told her; and I thought Marian looked at me with rising 
respect. She was older than I, but she’d never had a present 
brought her from New York by a Princeton man. 

Beth said scornfully, “A fan! Who wants a fan?” But I 
laid it tenderly away in my bottom bureau drawer. Beth is a 
fine girl, but an awful kid in some ways; and her idea of 
love is somebody to, practice her tennis serve on. 

Ordinarily I don’t mind it if Bob gets a sulky streak and 
stays away; I have some peace for a while. But after that 
Valentine party, I didn’t enjoy my vacation from Bob. I 
was entirely to blame, and I didn’t like to say I was. 
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Stanley’s letters kept coming more and more frequently, 
and in most of them he said something about looking for- 
ward to the next time he saw me. I was looking forward to 
it myself; in fact I may say I lived for it. I took to carrying 
his latest letter always around with me, as I’d read in books 
about a girl’s doing. 

That spring I plunged into my school work as never 
before, though I’ve always been a good student. When Mr. 
Eaton, who was acting as principal of the high school that 
year, got up in Assembly and began to speak about a medal 
for the Senior who stood highest in classes at Easter, I made 
up my mind I might as well get that medal, though it 
wouldn’t be as useful to me even as the skis Bob had given 
me. Stanley's. fan was useful, though not in a way that Beth 
would have appreciated. I used to get it out on rainy Sun- 
days and sigh over it—behind a locked door, of course. 
There are times when sisters get in a person’s way. 

The last day we had school before the Easter vacation, I 
was called to the telephone from the lunch table. It was Bob, 
as cheerful and friendly as if nothing had ever happened 
between us. 

“Ernie,” he said, “I’ve got the worst old car in Mount 
Airy. Just bought it for ten dollars. Want me to run you 
down to school in it this afternoon?” 

“You can’t get a car that will run for ten dollars,” I said 
scornfully. ‘Not even these days.” 


Witt it looks like a car,” said Bob. “It’s standing in 
the alley behind our house this minute. Why don’t 
you come over and have a look at it?” 

We have an hour and a half at noon in the Mount Airy 
High School, on account of everybody's going home for 
lunch. That didn’t give me much time to spare, though, if I 
was going to walk around by the Hammonds’. But here was 
Bob giving me an excuse to make up without saying that I'd 
been in the wrong. And I had been in the wrong, absolutely. 

So I found Bob in the alley, where he was cranking his 
old jaloppy. It had four wheels, and tires on all of them, 
though one fender had been replaced by a board, and the 
top was missing entirely. 

Bob got the engine to running, and. said, “Hop in!” I 
made some derisive remark, but I hopped in. Bob ran the 
car out of the alley, and around the block. Then lic siaried 
out along a road where we sometimes go for picnics. 

Once we were well out of town, the car stopped, and re- 
fused to budge. Bob cranked for a few minutes. Then he 
grinned at me. 
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“You'd better walk to school,” he said. “You'll be only a 
few minutes late, and Mr. Eaton won't hold that against the 
most prominent contender for his medal.” 

“You've got to go to school yourself,” I said. “We'll 
both ride.” 

Bob put up the hood on one side, and I put it up on the 
other. I'd never messed around before with a car’s insides. 
But there is an awful fascination about wiggling everything, 
and I always did love an oil can. 

I worked and worked; maybe I did the right thing, for 
as suddenly as it had ceased to run, the engine began again. 

“Your face looks pretty dirty for school,” said Bob. ‘It’s 
cleaner than your sweater, at that.” 


HE turned back toward town. Just as we struck the town, 
the engine gave up the ghost again. I'd forgotten about 
the time; all I thought of was getting the old jaloppy to go. 

When we got started this time, Bob looked at his watch. 
“School’s just over,” he said. “I think you’d better go to 
our house to wash. My mother’s used to car grease on the 
towels.” 

I said I preferred to wash at home. I'd never played hooky 
in my life, and I felt conscience-smitten at doing it now; 
but Bob was grinning all over his face, as if he had an extra 
good joke on me. He started toward my house, though. 

And right on the corner, who should we meet but Mr. 
Eaton! I tried to make myself small in the seat, and hoped 
he wouldn't see me. But Mr. Eaton took off his hat with a 
sweeping gesture. ‘How d’ye do, Miss Graper! How d’ye 
do, Mr. Hammond!”’ he said. 

Bob’s smile disappeared with comical suddenness. ‘‘Ernie, 
that’s a shame!”’ he stammered. ‘He'll never give you that 
medal now.” 

I tried to pretend that I didn’t care anything about the 
medal. I didn’t, in a way. But it did seem just too bad that 
this year everything was going against me. 

I started a letter to Stanley that night. But I couldn’t men- 
tion skipping school, because he didn’t know I was still in 
school. And though of course I was glad to be on speaking 
terms with Bob again, an old friend is a good deal like your 
breakfast. You miss them if you don’t have them; but if you 
do, you can go right on being unhappy. 

But toward the end of that same week, the magic word 
came. Stanley was going to be in town on Saturday, and he 
wanted me for both luncheon and dinner. He wanted the 
luncheon to be something grand, too; he wrote asking Dad 
if he could get him a guest card for the Country Club for 
that one day. 

Dad looked kind of doubtful. (Continued on page 44) 


“I COULDN'T SEEM TO GET THE TRICK OF SKIS, 
THOUGH YOU'D THINK IT MIGHT BE EASY FOR 
A GIRL WHO HAS SKATED AS MUCH AS I HAVE” 
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Your First Dance By BEATRICE PIERCE 


Another talk in our etiquette series: “It’s 


More Fun When 


ODAY I am writing for those of you who have reached 

that rather indefinite age that is considered “old enough 

to go to dances.” How old that may be, depends 
largely on how Mother and Father feel about the matter, and 
on the social customs of your community. 

Whatever your age, you are beginning an exciting period 
of your life. I won’t say it is the happiest period, for I know 
from experience that, along with a great capacity for enjoy- 
ment, most young people have an equal capacity for heart- 
ache and disappointment. You may go to a party and have 
a wonderful time. You don’t see how anything could be 
more thrilling. Or by some quirk of circumstance, some 
real or imagined slight, you may go to a party and find that 
you are utterly miserable. I have often wondered why people 
say that “‘youth is the happiest time.” It is often the most 
intense, in some ways the most interesting. But it isn’t al- 
ways the happiest—certainly not for the girl or boy who is 
timid or oversensitive. 

A year ago, a few months ago even, some of you thought 
very little about boys. Now they have become important on 
your social horizon. You want them to like you, to invite 
you to school parties. Above all else, you want them to ask 
you to dance. For whatever happens, no girl wants to be a 
wallflower, not even for a few minutes, ever. 

How can you prevent this painful possibility of sitting 
on the sidelines? Isn’t that what a great many of you want 
to know? In the back of your minds, isn’t there a haunting 
fear that you will be overlooked, that you won't be a success 
at dances? Perhaps you even feel a little frightened of boys 
—despite the fact that you have played happily with them 


You Know the 


Rules” 


all your life. Now that you and they are growing up, they 
suddenly seem different to you—strangers almost in their 
new long trousers and their new aloof manners. 

But remember that many a quiet, aloof boy is as scared 
of you, as you are of him. More so probably. A little friendli- 
ness on your part may help him to overcome his shyness. 
Meanwhile you will have forgotten your own. 

This bit of advice does not mean that I am pretending 
to be able to give you a magic formula for getting on with 
boys; or that I can tell you, for certain, how to prevent 
being a wallflower. But I’ve thought of some general sug- 
gestions. 


|S cg of all, you must know how to dance. Don’t go to 
big, important parties until you can dance fairly well. 
That may seem useless advice, yet many girls do expect to 
get along somehow. Those same girls wouldn't think of 
entering a tennis tournament without knowing how to play 
tennis; nor a swimming meet, if they couldn’t swim. Yet 
they get all dressed up in their prettiest frocks, and set 
forth with high hopes, expecting to be popular at a dancing 
party, when they haven't really mastered the simplest dance 
steps. 

It isn’t necessary to be an expert dancer in order to have 
plenty of partners. In all fairness to yourself and everyone 
else, however, you should know the fundamentals. Get 
someone to teach you at home, or join a dancing class. Per- 
haps your big brother will help you out—if you are lucky 
enough to have one that is good-natured; or your father, 
if he is a peppy kind of dad; or some older girl who goes 
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to lots of dances and knows the latest steps might teach you. 

A good plan is to invite a few friends in for a little radio 
dancing now and then. This is an easy way to entertain, 
and it is lots of fun for everyone and good practice for you. 
Telephone and say: “Won't you come over for the special 
broadcast of dance music on Friday evening? There are 
good orchestras on from nine to eleven.” Afterward you 
can serve some light refreshments, or take your guests to 
the kitchen where they may be allowed to make a Welsh 
rarebit, waffles, or a salad. 


— of this kind give you assurance and ease in 
dancing with different partners, and provide the best 
kind of preparation for larger, more important affairs. In 
consequence, you will be better equipped to hold your own 
with older girls, and will be spared that most embarrassing 
experience of having a partner who continually apologizes 
for stepping on your toes. His apologies, you'll find, make 
you far more uncomfortable than all the damage to your 
feet or shoes. You aren’t hurt nearly so much by having your 
feet walked on, as you are by the thought: ‘He shouldn't 
apologize. It’s really my fault. He knows it, too. Oh, why 
can't I keep my feet out of the way?” 

After learning to dance, the next safeguard against being 
a wallflower is making the most of your appearance. I do 
not mean that you must look ravishingly beautiful. Some of 
the most fascinating girls are homely. Appearance, when 
you stop to think of it, is made up of several things: your 
dress, your posture, your manners, your gestures, your way 
of talking and laughing and walking. 

Even a very pretty girl presents a frumpy appearance if 
she doesn’t carry herself well, if she slouches when she 
walks or dances, if she stands in awkward and unlovely 
postures. On the other hand, a girl of nondescript features 


and ordinary coloring may impress everyone as being an 
attractive and dashing person. Why? Chiefly because she 
holds her head well, smiles with warmth and candor, and 
has interesting and lively ideas. 

The really homely girl has a harder time, socially, at the 
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start. But in the long run, I wonder if she isn’t likely to 
come off better than the girl who is so pretty that she never 
exerts herself to be entertaining? “Beautiful, but dumb,” 
you know. The homely girl 4as to develop something inside 
herself to make up for her lack of good looks. About the 
time that the merely pretty girl is getting a little faded and 
ineffective, the homely one has made herself into a fasci- 
nating person. 

I don’t mean to belittle beauty. If you are a very pretty 
girl, be grateful for your heritage. Think of it, though, as 
a heritage, something that was bestowed upon you, not a 
gift that you earned yourself. If you are wise, you will add 
to it something that really 7s yourself: personality, sweet- 
ness of character, strength, something that will enhance 
your beauty, that you can keep against the time when it 
may be gone. 

If you are not a pretty girl, there are other possibilities 
for you. You can be exquisite in your grooming, you can 
dress with skill and taste, and thus bring out your best 
points and submerge your worst ones. You can make your- 
self look distinguished, or interesting, or jolly, or lovable. 

Good posture and wearing the right colors are two im- 
portant factors in making a good appearance. Posture, by 
the way, isn’t a matter of standing up stiff and straight, 
with shoulders thrown back. Shoulders should always be 
relaxed and easy. You won't be stoop-shouldered if you 
hold yourself correctly: abdomen in, hips straight, buttocks 
firm, head nicely balanced, not pushed forward or tilted back. 


i choosing colors, don’t be influenced too much by what 
is fashionable. Wear only colors that are harmonious 
with the coloring of your skin. If you are olive-skinned, try 
some of those creamy yellows, the soft, light beiges, rich 
browns, greens that are almost yellow, and reds that verge 
on orange. Some of these shades will make your skin glow 
with warmth and vitality, while blues and purply shades, 
such as that heavenly new pansy blue, may take away from 
your skin all hint of beauty and leave you looking old and 
ill—indeed as though you might be suffering from a case 
of yellow jaundice. 

Never wear a color that is just good 
enough to be not really unbecoming. 
There are colors that are becoming and 
there are others that can actually flatter 
you. Hunt for the ones that flatter you, 
that make you look your best, and then 
stick to them, against all the arguments 
of fashion. 

The colors blondes should be wary of 
are the neutral ones, the greys, tans, or 
beiges. Often these are too bland—they 
make a fair-skinned person all of a color, 
a monotone. As a rule blondes need ac- 
cent, contrast. They are gorgeous in some 
of the off-shades—such as chartreuse 
green, or that pansy blue that is usually 
so unbecoming to the brunette. 

Last but not least, if you want to make 
sure of having a good time at the dances 
to which you are invited, you must have 
nice manners. A boy likes to escort a girl 
who knows what to do and say. He likes 
her to have assurance and poise. He is 
proud when he sees her greeting her 
hostess charmingly and sincerely; when 
she acknowledges introductions with that 
little air of cordiality without effusive- 
ness ; when she conducts herself correctly 
in public places. Undoubtedly that is the 
reason that young boys are inclined to 
invite girls a (Continued on page 34) 














THE DEMURE LOOKING-GLASS 


“I am proud,” said a prim lady mirror, 

“That as long as I’ve stood on this shelf— 
“Though I’ve shown many hundreds their faces, 
“I have never once looked at myself.” 


THE DISILLUSIONED HAIRBRUSH 


“I’m so depressed,” said the hairbrush, 


“I'd sell my life for a fig, 
“For I’ve learned that my shining white bristles 


“Came off a dirty old piv!” 
O 


THE SPORTIVE SOAP 


‘My beautiful dive,” said the cake of soap, 
“Is often the cause of wrath, 
“When I slip away for a glorious plunge 
“As my master takes a bath.” 
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THE CONTENTED DOUBLE BED 


“I'd hate being single,” the double bed cried, 
“Although the style’s come in— 

‘But ten times worse than that, I'd loathe 

“To be a tiresome twin!” 


U 


THE COMPLACENT COMB 


“My disposition,” the hair comb 
cried, 

“Is irresistible, quite— 

For I’m the only creature with teeth 

“Who never was known to bite!” 


° 
THE RESTLESS BATHTUB 


“I wish sometimes,” said the bathtub, 

“T could travel for recreation. 

“It’s surprising how little I see of the styles, 
“And I hear no conversation.” 





Keeper of the Wolves 


Claire decides to unravel the mystery of 
the terrible “ghost dogs” of the North 


By NORMA BICKNELL MANSFIELD 


Synopsis: This.is the story of an Alaskan 
girl, Claire Jameson, who was known as 
the best “dog musher’’ in the North. This 
she owed to Jake Connolley, drowned before the story be- 
gins, who had passed along to her his great knowledge of 
Alaskan huskies. 

When the story opens, the community was panic-stricken 
by the appearance on the freight trails of seven white ‘ghost 
dogs,” which destroyed Henry Tensee’s team. Hans Larsen, 
the aviator, called the strange animals ‘‘wolves”; Dr. Peter 
Jameson, Claire's brother, believed them to be outlaw dogs; 
but Henry himself was convinced they were apparitions. 

About this time, Tel Patrick, the mail carrier, came to 
Claire’s kennels to buy a dog. Claire refused to sell, for 
Patrick’s cruelty was well-known. This angered the mail- 
man, and he swore to be revenged. Shortly afterwards, the 
girl, returning with her team from a distant station, herself 
encountered the ghost dogs. 


PART III 


WICE Claire counted them, the dim ghosts stalking 
her trail. They neither drew in closer nor pulled away 
—and still, though King’s frantic pace tried to tell 

her, she could not be sure that 

they were real. Her team was fa- 

mous for enduring speed, but they 

had had a stiff trek out from 

Frozen Bend; they would give her 

their best, but what if their best 

were not good enough? 

Without warning the sled swerv- 
ed. King had left the trail. 

“Trail! Trail! Mind the trail, 

King! Line in!” she screamed to 
no avail. Between two drifts of the 
softer snow, across the cleared sur- 
face of frozen white, King was 
heading for the river. His team 
followed him blindly. The girl, 
clinging with hands and feet to 
the careening sled, shouted, com- 
manded, implored, but King kept 
to his way. In a flash Claire sensed 
his purpose. 

The phantoms were seven 
against the five dogs in her team; 
there could be no question as to the conquerors, if the weird 
foe closed in. Too, King’s team dragged a sled burdened 
with the weight of the girl who could not have kept the 
pace they were setting, if she had been on foot. On the 
river ice, the weight of the sled would be less noticeable to 
the straining dogs. But was the river safe? She had no way 
of knowing. Its dependability varied from day to day. 

It was too late now to turn back. A reconnoitering glance 
over her shoulder showed that the specters had taken her 
trail. They were behind her now, closing up. Claire's cry 
to her lead dog was almost a prayer. 

“Bring us in, King!” 

They struck the river ice at full tilt. She felt the sled 


skid and jerk as it 
straightened, nipping 
Totem’s heels. Pinto, be- 
side him, whimpered and 
bunched together like a rabbit 
when the blow struck. 
With a surge of relief, Claire saw that 
the ice near the bank was solid. 
“Hallelujah! King!” she shouted. “Haw!” 
But King did not haw; stubbornly he chose 
his own route. Straight to the middle of the river 
he plunged, behind him his team making no protest. 
Claire felt the ice sway, as they left the safety of the 
heavier freeze near shore. She saw, too, the thin film of 
water left by the runners of her sled. Her throat constricted 
as though a relentless hand had closed upon her windpipe. 
But now King turned. He turned toward Frozen Bend, 
gathering speed in his swing; straight down the middle 
course he fled. And now he was competing with two enemies 
—the seven dim shadows clinging to the safety of the deeper 
ice, and the treachery of the shallower ice on which he trod. 
Following some blind instinct which she did not pause 
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to question, Claire inched herself cautiously forward until 
she lay full length on the sled. How long she lay there she 
did not know. Twice she looked back, and twice the water, 
creeping over the ice they had crossed, warned her that her 
choice of deaths had been hasty! Useless to remind herself 
that she had not chosen this route. Useless even to think. 
She closed her eyes. 

And opened them again, sensitive to a change in the 
course of the sled. King was turning it cautiously, no break 
in his stride, in a long angle. With intense relief, Claire 
saw that ahead of them lay the town of Frozen Bend. She 
stood up suddenly—and heard the threatening groan of the 
ice under the abruptly burdened rear runners. King, too, 











“I'M STAYIN’ NEAR HOME 
THESE DAYS, WITH SEVEN 
WOLVES PREYIN’ ON ANY- 


ONE FOOL 


ENOUGH TO 


DRIVE A TEAM TEN MILES 


FROM 


heard the warning. 

He bunched himself 

and lunged, and _ that 

lunge carried dogs, sled and 

girl to the shelf of firmer ice. 

Claire looked about her, seek- 

ing the ghostly team. One by one, they 

were fading away; to the fascinated girl, they appeared to 

dissolve. They did not change their formation—a single 

file—but it was as though a wall had been erected before 

them; each one in turn passed behind it until all were gone. 

Yet there was no wall, nothing but the twilight pierced here 
and there by the lights of the town. 

King brought her into town on a dead run. They swept 
through the village in a flash, and pressed on toward home. 
Not until they reached the kennels and Boal stepped out to 
take the team, did King release his dogs from the spell 
which he had woven about them with his own terror. Claire 
took his square head in both her mittened hands; she looked 
long into the loyal eyes turned up to hers, 


HOME,” 


SAID BUD 


“Well done, King,” she said unsteadily. 
“Brave boy!” She saw that his legs were 
quivering. His restless tongue swept his 
muzzle repeatedly. But his eyes were clear. To each one of 
the dogs, she gave a word of praise; even the mischievous 
Pinto stood up to receive that reward. 


HEN she entered the cabin, it was to find Pete there 

ahead of her. Gran, he told her, had gone to the vil- 
lage. The doctor looked thin and tired, but his first words 
concerned Claire. 

“You're white, Sis. What’s the matter? Don't you fecl 
well?” 

Claire laughed uncertainly. “I think I’m all right now,” 
she said, and told him what had happened. Pete was on his 
feet, pacing up and down the room, before she had finished. 

“Those dogs or wolves or ghosts—whatever they are,” 
he said savagely, ‘should be hunted down! Every musher’s 
life is in danger,. until we're rid of them. You say they 
couldn’t keep up King’s speed?” 

“No,” Claire said, “I didn’t say that. I said they kept our 
speed, and I don’t know why. Pete, I’m positive they could 
have pulled us down a quarter of a mile from where I first 
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saw them. I never saw such animals. They aren’t big—no 
bigger than wolves—but they're fast! Sturdily built. They 
look strong enough to outpull any team I've ever driven, 
and I've driven some of the best in Alaska. And the terrible 
part of it is, I’m not sure I saw anything! Honestly, Pete, 
they do look like ghosts!” 

“King saw something,” Pete retorted grimly. ““He doesn’t 
growl for nothing, not when he’s in harness taking you 
somewhere, He saw something, and he knew what it was, 
and he was afraid. When King’s afraid of anything, I'd say 
it is time to discover what it is, Sis.” 

“Jake Connolley would know what they are,” Claire said 
thoughtfully. 

“He'd know, and he’d do something about it. See here, 
Claire, I don’t want you sledding around the country until 
those animals are bagged. It isn’t good sense.”’ 

“T’m not afraid,” she said, and 
then amended her statement. ‘Yes, 
I am afraid, Pete, but I’m more curi- 
ous than afraid, if you can follow 
that. I'll tell you what I'll do; to- 
morrow morning I'll go over to Ed 
Pegler’s. He’s the best shot in the 


FEBRUARY GIFT 


By FLORENCE PAGE JAQUES 
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reticence, asked him few questions about his activities. 

It was on the second night after her escape from the 
ghostly pack that Claire was wakened, long after midnight, 
by a knock at the door. She tapped on the wall which sepa- 
rated her room from Pete’s. His response was sleepy and 
reluctant, but Claire heard him rise. By the time he had 
reached the front door, she had pulled on bedroom slippers 
and a kimono, and stood just behind him, peering out at 
their visitor. 

An Indian stood on the threshold. He looked gaunt and 
very tired. His message was brief and graphic. 

“Village sick,” he said. “All sick. Come.” 

“Where are you from?” Pete drew the man inside the 
warm living room. “Sit down. Claire, fix a cup of chocolate. 
What’s wrong with your people?” 

The Indian laid two skinny hands on his stomach, and 
wove back and forth in his chair. 

“Stomach trouble, eh? Been eat- 
ing spoiled caribou meat, like as not, 
or bad salmon.” 

The Indian made no comment. 
Only his eyes betrayed his anxiety. 

“Where are you from?” Pete 





country. If I can get him to go with 
me, we'll find out all there is to 
know about these specters.” 


Eger much argument, Pete re- 
luctantly agreed to her sugges- 
tion. That settled, Claire resolutely 
turned his thoughts in other direc- 
tions. 

“How was it at Crossings, Pete? 
I thought you’d be gone much 
longer.” 

The doctor lifted his shoulders. 
“I finished up there,” he said. 

“You're about done in, too, if 
appearances tell anything.” 

“T haven’t been to bed for five 
days,” Pete said, accepting with a 


Over blue-shadowed snow 
On a winter day, 

I bring black orchard boughs 
That hide leaves of May. 


Boughs of pear and cherry 
For your window bars; 
Here their grace shall break 

Into petalled stars. 


Boughs of pear and apple, 
Cherry branches free, 

In this sheltered window 
To make sorcery! 


asked again. 

“Tuttle Point,” the man said. 
Claire, in the kitchen, paused invol- 
untarily in her job of measuring 
chocolate. Tuttle Point! The hide- 
out of all the outlaw Indians in the 
country. 

“How'd you come?” 

The Indian pointed to his feet. 
“Two hour, ten minutes,” he said 
laconically. Twenty miles in two 
hours and ten minutes! 

Pete whistled softly. “I'll take you 
back on the sled,” he said. He joined 
Claire in the kitchen, rummaging in 
the ice box for a snack before he set 
out. 

“I don't like having you go to 


grateful glance the tea Namak 

brought him. ‘Before that time, I 

have a hazy recollection of sleeping four hours one night. 
You've no idea what a madhouse it was at Crossings, Sis. The 
people who weren't actually suffering for want of food were 
sure they would be, and started wailing about it early. Hans 
was mobbed when he brought in the first load. I stood guard 
over him and the plane with a gun, until we got the stuff 
into the hands of the distributors. They couldn’t believe that 
he was going out for more, that they'd all be saved. I had 
my hands full rescuing the people who ate too much, when 
they did get food. The Indians were worst, but I pulled 
them through, every one.” He said it gratefully without 
boasting. “Hans helped a lot. He’s a sort of god to those 
people, you know. He tried to elevate my stock with them 
a little, but he gave it up after a while. Those old sour- 
doughs won't let even a god tell them whom they should 
respect.” 

“But surely the work you did will speak for itself!’ 

“It may,” Pete said. “But I read them a lecture on clean- 
liness and that just about canceled my benefits, to their 
minds.” 

Claire could have listened endlessly to the stories he had 
to tell, but her judgment told her that he should be in bed. 

At Pete’s insistence, she waited two days before journey- 
ing to the Pegler cabin. During that time, Hans appeared 
for one meal, and was gone again. He seemed ever busy, 
yet no one knew exactly what he did. Occasionally his good 
deeds were revealed, as in the case of Crossings, but mostly 
he worked alone and silently. His friends, respecting his 


that place at this time of night,” the 
girl protested. 

Pete made light of her fears. ‘They wouldn’t do any- 
thing to me,” he said. ‘A doctor is about the safest man in 
the world, come right down to it. Unless he pokes in where 
he isn’t wanted.” 

“Tel Patrick lives with those Indians at Tuttle Point,”’ the 
girl continued. 

“Well, what of it? I’ve no quarrel with Tel.” 

“Yes, but I have,” Claire wanted to say. But she held her 
tongue. 

“What about the ghosts?” 

“T'm carrying a gun,” Pete said quietly. 


be next day the girl went to Ed Pegler’s. She found him 
chopping a haunch of venison out of the ice in his meat 
house, where he kept dressed chickens, half a beef, and a 
miscellany of wild birds and game. From time to time 
throughout the winter, as the meat was needed, Ed chopped 
it out for Mrs. Pegler. 

“So you want me to bring one of ‘em down,” Ed said 
thoughtfully, as Claire completed her story. 

“IT want to see one close to,” the girl said. “I want to 
know for myself if they’re wolves or huskies—or just 
nothing!” 

“Well,” Ed said, “I’m some curious myself. We can jaunt 
around the country a couple o’ days, lookin’ for ’em. Might 
swing over toward the Dixon cabin. Bud Dixon has a likely 
lookin’ dog might interest you. Reckon he’d have some idea 
about these ghosts, too.” 
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“Everybody has an idea about them,” Claire said im- 
patiently. “I want to £now. When can you start, Ed?” 

“Tomorrow. Day after. Any time,’’ Ed said. 

‘The sooner the better,” Claire decided. “Henry saw them 
a hundred miles from where they picked me up. They cut 
a wide circle, Ed. We may need more than two days.” 

“We may,” Ed agreed laconically, and fell to oiling his 
gun. 
~ Claire stopped in at the Tensee’s on her homeward way. 
Henry was irritable and his mother distracted. All the way 
from the Pegler cabin, the girl had debated whether or not 
she should tell Henry about her experience, yet she knew 
that the ghost dogs were preying unduly on his mind—in 
fact, that they had undermined his courage alarmingly. The 
sight of him crystallized her half-formed intention. 

“Well,” she said, picking up the kitten and holding it 
against her cold cheek, “I’ve seen your ghosts, Henry. 
They're quite a sight!” 

Henry sprang to his feet. ““Where’d you see them? What 
happened?” He laid a trembling hand on her arm. She real- 
ized at once that the boy was worse off than she had thought. 

“Yes,” she said and laughed, “they followed me for about 
ten miles, coming back from Silver Lodge the other day. 
Piloted me practically to my doorstep.” 

“You mean—” Henry could not keep his voice steady. 
“You mean they’re here, in Frozen Bend ?” 





w> they were,” Claire said. “And a prettier team of 
dogs I never hope to see.” 
“Dogs!” Henry cried scornfully. “Dogs!” 
“Dogs!” she repeated quietly. “I stopped by to see if 
you wanted to go hunting them with Ed Pegler and me. Even 
if they are dogs, they've got to be stopped. We can’t be 
losing valuable teams to an outlaw string this way. Not in 
this country, where a man’s very life depends on his huskies.” 
“TIL say it does,” 
Henry put in fer- 
vently. He turned to 
the window, and 
stood staring out 
through the dusk of 
midafternoon toward 
the lights of the 
town in the hollow. 
“You're invited to 
the party,” Claire 
said then, deliberate- 
ly, “if you want to 
go. 
Henry neither 
turned nor spoke. 
“Of course he 
wants to go,” Mrs. 
Tensee put in eager- 
ly, suppliant eyes on 
1 her son. “He’s a 
t good shot, too, 
A Claire. Why don't 
F you get out your gun, 
1 Henry? It needs oil- 

ing, like as not. Wait, 


1 I'll fetch it for you.” 
“No, Mom—”’ He 

0 lifted a hand, as he 
t swung about to halt 
her. Claire’s steady 

it eyes met his. ‘All 
it right,” he muttered. 
y “It won’t do any 


harm to oil it, any- 











way.” “WHAT'S THAT?” THE DOCTOR CRIED. 
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“T'll stop by for you,” she said, “in the morning. We're 
leaving Ed's place at eight o'clock. Stopping in to see Bud 
Dixon about a dog. We'll take lunch there.” Her tone was 
resolutely cheerful and matter-of-fact. She stooped and gave 
the kitten a farewell pat, opened the door and started to- 
ward home. Cheerful as she had been before Henry, she 
felt anything but light-hearted as the team gathered speed 
on the down grade. Now, several days after her escape, she 
could still feel her backbone tingling at thought of the 
silent forms running beside her in the gloom. How much 
more terrible, then, had Henry’s experience been! 


BU he can’t be a coward,” Claire told herself fiercely. 
“I won't let him be a coward!” 

Early as she was the next morning, however, Henry was 
ahead of her. He had gone out about six-thirty, Mrs. Tensee 
said. She had heard him leave while she was dressing. No, 
he had not taken his team. Dismayed, Claire went on to- 
ward Pegler’s. 

The day was still and cold. Off to the south, above the 
Alaska range of mountains, the sky was black with a storm; 
but toward the north, where Ed and Claire were going, only 
the dull gray of the usual winter sky prevailed. There was 
no wind, and the thermometer stood at thirty below zero. 
With a clear trail ahead of them, Claire anticipated no 
trouble. 

Ed’s team led. It was a good team, made up of nonde- 
script dogs of many breeds, led by a MacKenzie River husky 
only ten months old. Claire had sold Ed that dog; she 
watched his performance this morning with a judicial eye. 
She was counting upon King to warn her, should they sight 
the enemy; but as time went on and the ghost dogs did not 
appear, she turned frequently to look behind her, fearful 
that they might be approaching from the rear. 

Ed, too, kept a careful lookout. Once he glanced over his 
shoulder to say, 
“That Indian who 
came to get Pete. 
You say he walked 
the whole way?” 

“Ran!” 

“Well, if them 
dogs was in this 
neighborhood, why 
didn’t they pull him 
down?” 

“IT hadn’t thought 
of that,” Claire con- 
fessed. ‘But for that 
matter, why didn’t 
they do Henry in 
when they went after 
his team?” The prob- 
lem kept her mind 
occupied until they 
reached Bud Dixon's 
shanty. 

Bud, a dour indi- 
vidual, hauled freight 
occasionally with his 
team of dogs. They 
found him puttering 
in his unheated 
woodshed. Mostly he 
lived on beans and 
caribou meat, freight- 
ing only when he 
needed the money to 
pay for the beans. 

His greeting was 
“WHAT ARE YOU TALKING ABOUT?” (Con’t on page 40) 


and Pinto Jones, stood in the “General Mercantile” 

at Buffalo Fork and stared raptly at the show case of 
valentines. The three were wet and chilled and tired and 
hungry. They had ridden the eight miles from the Flying 
Crow ranch to town after a herd of heifers that had been 
shipped out from the city. 

Such a wet cold ride, with Pinto Jones grumbling all 
the way: “I don’t mind snow, and I don’t mind rain, but 
I’m not partial to this mush ploppin’ on my nose and in my 
ears, and slidin’ down my neck.” 

At first Em had laughed, “Well, that’s one way of getting 
your ears washed, Pinto’”—and Pinto himself always said 
that Em’s laugh was “‘cheerin’ as a teakettle singin’ on a 
stove.” At first Kip O'Malley, taller than Pinto by a head, 
and at ease in the saddle no matter what the weather, had 
argued back, “There’s lots worse than this can come sifting 
down out of the sky.” 

But with wet slushy snow making leather gloves sodden 
over aching fingers, making the prairie slushy and slippery 
under their ponies’ hoofs, they finally ceased to laugh, or 
to argue against Pinto’s grumbling. 

At Buffalo Fork they headed straight for the ‘‘General 
Mercantile” which was also a social center, a warming-up 
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EM SWUNG BACK INTO 
THE SADDLE. “THINK 
I'LL RIDE OVER TO 
THE HOMESTEADER'S,”’ 
SHE SAID CASUALLY 


place, a sort of verbal news- 
paper where the news of the 
country was passed around. Before 
Em could blink the melting snow out 
of her eyes, she heard Pinto say, “My 
Aunt Emma’s bustle! Will you glimpse them 
valentines!” 
Em stood there and stared. 
Valentines, in heart shapes with Cupid taking sure 
aim. Roses, forget-me-nots, doves, and lover's knots. 

Between buckets of axle grease and men’s sheep-lined 
coats, this show case of valentines was like a garden of 
flowers. And in the middle of it, occupying the place of 
honor, was the loveliest of all. A heart-shaped box covered 
with red satin, and filled with an assortment of chocolates 
which Pinto Jones said made him “drool at the mouth.” 
Even after the candy was gone, the recipient would treasure 
the box, for a tiny scissors, a thimble, and a needlecase 
nestled in the padded satin top. And, as though the valentine 
itself weren't breath-taking enough to start wistful dreams 
churning about in anyone's heart, it bore this caption, “For 
the Girl of Your Dreams.” 

Pinto Jones eyed the box longingly. ‘‘ ‘The Girl o’ Your 
Dreams’! Doggone—don’t I wish—’’ 

“Pinto, why don’t you give that to Wyoming Lily?” 
cried Em. “Then she'd know she was the girl of your 
dreams. She'd forget and forgive all—as they say in the 
movies.” Em didn’t know what the trouble was between 
Pinto Jones and Lily. She only knew that Sundays were 
long and lonely for Pinto when he and his stocky buckskin 
had to fidget about the Flying Crow ranch all day. 

“What about me—as long as you’re dishing out advice 
to the lovelorn?” Kip broke in. “Suppose the girl of your 
dreams can’t get it through her thick head that she’s the one 
you're locoed about. Do you suppose that valentine would 
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convince her?’’ He leaned over the show case with interest. 

Em touched the wet leather of Kip’s coat with a swiftly 
sympathetic, though clammy, hand. “Of course it would, 
Kip,” she said, even as a hurting pang zigzagged through 
her. So that was the way Kip felt about Miss Sybil who 
taught the school near the Flying Crow! 

For a time after the Christmas holidays when Miss Sybil, 
marooned at the ranch, had sulked and pouted, Kip O’Mal- 
ley had seemed indifferent to her fragrance, her gay repartee. 
But Miss Sybil could be appealing, as well as sulky. Once 
again Kip was shortening saddle stirrups so that Miss Sybil 
—not Em—could ride with him while he broke the ice on 
the water hole. Kip stood over Miss Sybil and turned the 
music for her when she played and sang in the Flying Crow 
living room. Kip could always find an excuse to drop past 
the schoolhouse. 

And no wonder he felt that way about Miss Sybil. As 
Pinto said, Kip loved “‘taffy.’ Miss Sybil had a nice flatter- 
ing way of listening to him, of rolling large admiring eyes 
his way when he told of breaking the mean-tempered bay. 
Whereas Em would always argue, “Yes, but if you hadn't 
dug your spurs in, she wouldn’t have bucked so hard.” 


O now Em turned her eyes from the valentine that could 

start a vague pain of wishing in your chest, and smiled 

up reassuringly into Kip’s somber eyes. ‘Oh, Miss Sybil 
would fall hard for that.” 

Kip and Pinto turned to the stove and the open barrel 
of gingersnaps, but Em lingered before the valentine dis- 
play. Like a breath of spring, like a whispered promise of 
lovelier things. . . . It had been a hard winter on the plains. 
As the homesteader put it dourly, “Snow and ranch prices 
keep coming down.” Grim months with no visiting, or 
merrymaking, or foolishness, or frills. 

Presently Em called to Kip and Pinto. “I’ve got an idea! 
We'll have a valentine box at the schoolhouse. For every- 
body. We'll all take cakes—and we can dance. Won't it be 
fun? Too bad Uncle Haze won't be home in time. Look 
here, you can buy packages of valentines that aren't made—” 

“Valentines in the raw,” Pinto said, but his gloom par- 
tially lifted. Em saw a planning look in Kip’s eyes, as he 
went through his pockets. She would bet on Kip O'Malley's 
getting that beautiful though expensive valentine for the 
girl of his dreams. 

A half hour of drying out, of eating crackers and a tin 
of sausages, with Em and Kip watching each other lest 
one get more than his share. (That had been Kip’s first 
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present to Em! Six years ago she had found a can of sausages 
bulging out of her Christmas stocking.) Pinto sighed, as 
they pulled on leather gloves steaming but not dry, ‘Well, 
trot out your city cows, and let’s show ‘em our — 

As though to prove Kip’s prediction, the slush had turned 
to sleet that stung like needle-points. The cows, unused to 
sleety plains, were slow and difficult to drive. But even 
while Em slapped her numb hands together, patted the 
sorrel shoulder of Pal o’ Mine encouragingly, she kept think- 
ing of the valentines and their frilly loveliness that had 
somehow lifted her out of the bleakness of this winter day. 


 pprege the cows were fagged and winded, they stopped 
in the shelter of the cottonwoods to rest them. “Get 
up closer to this little dab of fire I'm coddling,” Kip urged, 
but Em swung back into her saddle. ‘Think I'll ride over 
to the homesteader’s,”’ she said. 

The homesteader’'s huddled gray buildings seemed to 
shrink closer to the plains. The voice of the homesteader’s 
wife was tired, discouraged, as she opened the door for 
Em. “Sit down, Em—here by the fire—though goodness 
knows, the place is in such a turmoil. The children have 
squabbled and fussed the whole day.’’ She added flatly, 
“It’s been such a long winter.” 

Em asked the children, ‘How'd you like to make some 
valentines?” 

She pulled out of an inner coat pocket the bulky envelope 
with its folded lace paper, red hearts, and fat Cupids. ‘We're 
going to have a valentine party for everybody.” 

Why, this was fun! This getting five youngsters around 
a cluttered table and seeing their eyes glow, and their awk- 
ward hands guide a scissors with a broken point around a 
printed heart. Their mother lost her dejected slump as she 
looked on. “Land sakes, that’s pretty! I used to know some 
valentine verses.” 

Back in the cottonwoods, Em helped Pinto and Kip face 
the cows homeward. It was dusk now, and the thickening 
snow crusted the backs of the cows. Here was the ridge 
where, on clear nights, could be seen the lights of the Flying 
Crow. The horses quickened. Kip O'Malley sang out, 

“Whoopee ti yi yo, git along, little dogies,” and Pinto 
sang out the second line almost cheerfully, 

"It's your misfortune and none o' my own!” 

But Em, looking to the right, could barely discern a 
quavery light through the snow. (Continued on page 46) 








The Room 
on 


the Roof 


Joan is startled to discover 
someone in her little room 


PART VI 


Synopsis: This is the strange story of Joan Brath- 
wayte, who went to New York from the Middle 
West to work at a secretarial post in the East Side 
Hospital. While Joan was trying to decide on 
permanent living quarters, she occupied a small 
room on the roof of an apartment house. This 
brought her into contact with the employees in the 
building, among them a French maid, an electrician, 
and a house painter. The maid disliked the house 
painter—a feeling shared by Joan, as she suspected 
the painter of having entered her room. This sus- 
picion was well justified as she had found the 
print of a man’s foot in paint on her rug. 

One night as Joan was leaving the movies, with 
Sandy Marshall, her friend from home, she caught 
a glimpse of the French maid with an escort whom 
she recognized as the electrician. 


G ovies wi there, watching the French girl leave the 
movies with the electrician, hearing them say good- 
night, Joan felt that she had been let in behind the 
scenes. Evidently Mamzelle did not include all the house 
employees in her displeasure. 

Left alone, the trim, black-dressed figure hurried to the 
curb, and hailed a taxi. 

“Dr-rive up Broadway—I tell you later where to go,” 
Joan heard Mamzelle’s quaint, guttural voice explain to 
the driver. 

Her surprise at such a luxurious method of travel faded, 
as she saw that a light shower had begun. Her mother 
had often impressed upon her that a taxi fare was not an 
extravagance when balanced against a ruined hat, a wrinkled 
suit and a possible cold in the head, and she knew that 
French people thought a lot about their clothes. 

“Maybe I'd better, too,”” she thought, and was relieved 
when Sandy suggested ‘splitting a taxi’ as far as the subway. 

“You're right near,” Sandy added. “And that reminds 
me—I meant to tell you. I've often been to your apartment 
house. One of our best patrons lives there—Mrs. Mellick. 
Gee, but she’s grand, Joan—one of the best-dressed women 
in New York! It’s great for us, having her for so many 
sports things. Old Mr. Mellick’s terribly rich. I've heard 
he owns that house, really. They've got a wonderful duplex, 
believe me. I’ve taken her things there often. She’s lovely 
to the girls in our place. Two of us are going up tomorrow 


night to see her in her costume—for the Queens of History 
Ball, you know.” 

“What's that?” Joan asked idly. 

“Oh, they're giving a big ball for the Unemployed 
Benefit—all the famous queens, you know, and fancy dress. 
Mrs. Mellick’s going as the Russian Czarina. She told us 
we could come and see her before she left. Wasn't that 
sweet of her? About ten-thirty. I know she wouldn’t mind 
if I brought you. What floor are you? I could stop for you.” 

Joan felt embarrassed. She didn’t think she'd care to go 
with Sandy to see a stranger in fancy dress, but she knew 
her friend meant it kindly, and she wanted not to hurt her 
feelings. 

“Thanks a lot, Sandy,” she said slowly, ‘‘but I don’t be- 
lieve I'd better. I'll have to go to bed early tomorrow night. 
I've been up late twice now, and it’s so hard for me to wake 
up! And I've got to be at the clinic at eight-thirty, day after 
tomorrow. The doctor wants us for something special.” 

“You're easy!’ Sandy cried. “None of that for me, my 
dear. Unless they pay you. ‘Overtime, extra pay’ is my 
motto. You stick out for that, Joan.” 

“Oh, I couldn't do that!’ said Joan hastily. “I’m glad 
to help the doctor out.” 

“Well, if you change your mind, just run up,”’ said Sandy 
carelessly. ‘‘Everybody knows the Mellick apartment. Good- 
night, Joan. See you later!” 

The crosstown shuttle subway was managed without a 
hitch, and a quick run took Joan through the rain. The sta- 
tion was conveniently on her corner. 

As she stood at the window of her room, pulling down 
the shade, she thought she saw a moving shadow glide 




































behind the chimney not far away, and quick as a flash she 
snapped off her light and watched. Yes, there it was—a 
man’s bent, moving figure, emerging from behind the shel- 
tering chimney. 

Standing on a chair, she pulled the window down a 
few inches and called out sharply. The grating behind the 
window gave her a strong sense of protection, and she was 
by nature quick and courageous. 

“Who's out there? What are you doing on this roof ?”’ she 
demanded. 

Instantly the man flashed an electric torch in his own 
direction so that his face showed plain against the rainy 
darkness. 

It was the cockney painter in his working blouse. 

“It’s quite all right, miss,” he said in a low, clear, carrying 
voice, coming quickly toward her along the narrow edge. 
“Don’t be alarmed for a minute, miss, if you please! I'm 
trying me best not to disturb the tenants, but there’s leaks 
reported in two o’ the apartments, and we can’t seem to 
check ’em. I’m on night duty tonight, and the super sent 
me up ‘ere, to see could I trace anything. It’s no good when 
the roof’s dried off, do you see? I'm tracin’ down all the 
leaders. Sorry I gave you a fright, miss. I'd quite forgot this 
end o’ the roof was occupied, or I'd ‘a’ flashed me light.” 


H, all right,” she answered shortly, feeling her usual 
vexation at his thorough and respectful explanations, 
which always seemed to put her in the wrong. “Don’t fall 
off, for goodness’ sake.” 
_ “Oh, no, miss, there’s plenty of room,” he said reassur- 
ingly, and was about to continue on his way. 
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INSTANTLY THE MAN 
FLASHED AN ELECTRIC 
TORCH IN HIS OWN DI- 
RECTION, SO THAT HIS 
FACE WAS ILLUMINAT- 
ED. IT WAS THE PAINT- 
ER. “IT’S QUITE ALL 
RIGHT, MISS,” HE SAID 





“I should think you'd need your light to find the leaks,” 
she added critically. 

“Quite right, miss, an’ so I do,” he replied meekly. 
“Goodnight, miss.” 

Joan took hold of the grating mechanically and gave it a 
little trustful shake. To her amazement, it all but fell out- 
ward in her hand. Holding it carefully she saw that the 
bolts on either side were barely shot-to. They looked all 
right, but a slight effort would displace them. 

“The idea!’ she muttered. “A lot of good this would do!” 

She shot the bolts firmly on either side before she stepped 
down from her chair. ‘“Left them loose when they washed 
the windows, I suppose,” she thought. And then an idea 
struck her. “I wonder if he got in that way! Well, of all che 
nerve!’ 

But with the key in the lock and the grating secured, she 
saw no reason for worry. “I wonder when he gets to sleep,” 
she mused drowsily, as she lay in bed listening to the patter- 
ing rain. 


Joan had planned to consult Miss Brett after office hours 
the next day, but the consultation never took place. At 
luncheon, she found herself seated next the doctor's as- 
sistant and after a moment's desultory talk, her companion 
said. 

“You don’t know of anyone who would like a good room 
in the East Thirties, do you, Miss Brathwayte? Lots of sun 
and air, fourth floor, elevator, and unusually quiet. Very 
reasonable, too—only six dollars a week now, and a lot in- 
cluded for that. I thought you might have some friend who 
would like to know. A girl like you is just what I'd prefer. 
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There are lots of types, you know,” she added with a smile, 
“but I’ve always been rather choosey.” 

“Why—why, what—I mean, yes, Miss Curtis, I might 
know somebody,” Joan stammered. ‘What is it like? Do 
you live there, too?” 

“It’s my apartment,” Miss Curtis explained. “I rent it, I 
mean. Five rooms and a kitchen. I have the sitting room and 
the dining room and kitchen, and I rent the three bed- 
rooms. That nearly pays my rent, you see.” 

“Could I—could I see the room?” Joan asked a little self- 
consciously, for she could not but feel flattered at the sug- 
gestion that any friend of hers should be considered so 
desirable. 

“Certainly, I'll show you myself tomorrow, if you have a 
few minutes after five,” said Miss Curtis, and the arrange- 
ment was made accordingly. Joan went back to her busy 
telephone and her crammed 
notebook, marveling that this 
curt, critical person of a week 
ago could have become her 
almost friend of today. But 
the assistant’s bark was worse 
than her bite, as Dr. Becker 
had warned her privately; 
and Joan’s good sense told 
her that this was an oppor- 
tunity to be jumped at for 
many reasons, and that her 
mother would not consider 
the price too high. 


I MAY be all settled by 
tomorrow night!” she 
thought with a little jump of 
excitement. “Maybe I'll only 
be one more night up on the 
roof, after all!” 

But there was no one to 
tell her what a night that was 
going to be. 

As the work was compara- 
tively light that afternoon, 
and as Dr. Becker was sum- 
moned to a board meeting, they closed the office half an 
hour early. Joan decided to use the extra time by taking her 
coat to be pressed, and a suit to be cleaned. She packed 
them in her suitcase, and remembering that they might be 
ready before she could find time to drop in for them, she 
went down all the way to the cellar in the service elevator 
to ask the checker to hold the bag for her in his little of- 
fice—as such things were part of his duties. 

The French girl, in her black uniform, was just leaving 
his cagelike room with two pasteboard dress boxes in her 
arms. 

“"E is a gr-reat fool, zat man. I Anew zese mus’ come!” 
she said angrily, stopping at one of the small laundries, and 
Joan heard the good-natured Irish voice of the fat laundress 
in reply: 

“Sure, Mamzelle, the poor feller can’t be all places at 
once!” 

Mamzelle turned, caught sight of Joan, and looked keenly 
at the suitcase. 

“Aha!” she said abruptly. “You go again, yes? But not 
for good? You comin’ back?” 

“Oh, I'm not going for good,” Joan answered lightly, 
and as she leaned over the checker’s window, she heard the 
Irish voice again. 

“Off for the night, is she, Mamzelle?” 

“Yes, but she will come again,” Mamzelle explained. 

There was no particular reason for correcting this impres- 
sion based, of course, on the bag, and Joan didn’t trouble 
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to do so. But when a quick step sounded behind her, and 
the cockney painter, waite at her elbow, asked in his in- 
variably respectful tone, “Beg pardon, miss, but were you 
to spend the night away from the ‘ouse?” the utter un- 
reasonableness of such curiosity irritated her so that she 
stared angrily at him. 

“You all seem to mind everybody's business but your own 
in this basement!’ she said severely. “I'm very glad I’m 
leaving. I've had enough of it!” 

“I'm sorry, miss,” he answered quietly. ‘I only wanted to 
know because y 

“You want to know altogether too much,” she interrupt- 
ed, adding on an irresistible impulse, ‘‘perhaps you know 
what I mean!” 

He shot her a strange, doubtful glance. 

“W’y, really, miss, I ’ardly know,” he began, but Joan, 
having begun to relieve her 
mind, could not stop. 

“People that walk in wet 
paint shouldn’t step on rugs 
afterwards,” she said mean- 
ingly, and the complete sur- 
prise on his face, followed by 
a downcast, furtive grin which 
he tried in vain to conceal, 
was sufficient proof to her that 
her shot had told. Without 
another word, he turned and 
left her; and Joan, her heart 
beating hard, rounded the 
corner of the service entrance 
and gained the street. 

“That's one time you 
hadn't any answer ready, Mr. 
Smarty!” she said, and hur- 
ried on to the little tailor’s. 

Kate had begged her to 
come in for an early supper, 
though she herself had a nine 
o'clock engagement. Joan was 
eager to tell her of the won- 
derful opportunity of the 
new room, which would so 
effectually satisfy all her mother’s doubts and questions. But 
Kate busied herself with spaghetti and tomato sauce, and 
seemed almost embarrassed whenever Joan tried to rouse her 
enthusiasm for the plan, so that she dropped the matter, a 
little hurt, and they talked of other things, to her friend’s 
evident relief. 





| fe was only nine when Joan returned to the house and the 
roof room was as quiet as always at that hour. She 
snapped the light on, but with no result; and with a dis- 
gusted realization that the bulb had taken just this occasion 
to burn out, she dropped onto the bed for a moment, for 
she had walked home from Kate's at a good pace, and felt 
pleasantly relaxed and tired. The dim dusk of the little 
room and the comfortable bed held her beyond her inten- 
tion, and in ten minutes she had drifted off into a heavy 
sleep. ; 

She wakened at the sound of footsteps in the hall, and that 
hissing, whistling noise of whispering which annoys the 
sleeper more than almost anything else. But by the time she 
had struggled fully to consciousness, and remembered why 
she was lying there dressed in the dark, everything was still, 
and she could not be sure if the sounds she had heard were 
not part of her dreams. Looking at her wrist watch, which 
had a radium face, she saw that it was a quarter to eleven. 

“I wonder if Sandy is here in the house,” she thought 
sleepily. “I hepe she thought the ‘Czarina’ was worth it. I 
told her the truth, anyhow. I certainly went to bed early! 
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Now I must go down and get that bulb. I suppose they’re 
‘way downstairs.” 

There was no house telephone that she knew of on the 
roof, and anyway at this hour she felt shy of calling on the 
service department. But after prolonged pressing of the ele- 
vator bell, with no response, she grew impatient and, walk- 
ing down a flight, descended by the passenger lift to the 
entrance hall. 

“How can I get an electric light bulb?” she asked the 
night boy at the desk. “Mine's burned out.” 

“Right here, miss,” he answered promptly, drawing a 
carton from beneath the desk. ““We keep a few here to save 
time. It’s hard to get into the stock room at night.” 

With the bulb in her hand, she had to stand a few mo- 
ments, waiting for the lift to come down, so that fully ten 
minutes must have passed before she entered her own hall 
again. It was as empty and quiet as the long hall that led 
to it, where every transom was dark, but as she neared her 
own door she saw that it was wide open. 


M* goodness, I never did that before!’ she thought. 
But even as she stepped in, she paused, alarmed, at 
the sweet, sickish odor which met her. At the hospital, she 
had come to be thoroughly familiar with chloroform, and 
there could be no doubt that the odor pervading the room 
was chloroform. By the light from the hall, she saw to her 
horror the French girl stretched on the bed, with a pad tied 
about her head over her mouth and nose! 

Instantly Joan tore it off, and throwing up the window, 
tossed the sickening bandage out of it, then ran back to the 
bed. The girl was breathing heavily. Her hat had fallen to 
one side, and her arms, crossed under her body, were tied 
at the wrists by a handkerchief with a blue border. Rolling 
her over easily, Joan untied her, rubbed her hands awk- 
wardly and spoke to her, smoothing her hair. 

‘““Mamzeile! Mamzelle!”’ she cried, convinced by the girl's 
heavy breathing and faint movements that she was not be- 
yond restoration. “What is it, Mamzelle? Are you better? 
Can you hear me? It’s all right, Mamzelle. It’s me—you 
know me—'Miss Nurse’ !”’ 

Mamzelle moved her head from side to side slowly. Her 
lids trembled, and with a groan she forced them open. 

“Were is zis?” she murmured. “Oo are zey? Oh, my 
head!” 

“Are you hurt, Mamzelle?” Joan asked fearfully. 

“Not ‘urt, no—nobody ‘urt me. I am seek, oh, so seek!” 
the girl moaned. “Oh, like in ze boat! Please stay “ere!” 

“Yes, yes, I'll stay,” Joan assured her. “You'll feel better 
now. It was the chloroform, Mamzelle. Who did it?” 

“I do’ know. ’E came quick—'e mus’ ‘ave put me ’ere. 
My arms—oh, I mus’ go!” 

She struggled to get up, but the effort brought on violent 
nausea and she fell back, groaning. 

As Joan sat helpless and startled beside her, a light, quick 
step came down the hall; and as she jumped in terror to the 
door to slam and lock it, the face of the cockney confronted 
her, and his swift foot, pushed between the door and the 
jamb, held it open. 

“What's this?” he asked abruptly. “Who's in there? 
What are you up to?” 

Joan was so excited that his tone and accent, so unlike his 
usual manner, passed unnoticed. 

“She’s sick—Mamzelle—I found her here. Her hands 
were tied,”” she blurted out. 

He pushed into the room, looked at the figure on the bed, 
sniffed, and looked again, turning a flashlight from his 
pocket full on the yellowish white face on the pillow. 

“Chloroform,” he said briefly. “She coming ‘round all 
right, do you think?” 

“Ye-es, I think so,” Joan answered doubtfully. “She 
seems to feel pretty sick, though.” 
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“YOU MIND EVERY- 
BODY'S BUSINESS 
BUT YOUR OWN IN 
THIS BASEMENT,” 
JOAN REPLIED 


“Come out here,” 
he said and, sur- 
prised at herself, 
she followed him 
through the door 
which he closed. 
Mamzelle neither 
spoke nor moved, 
but moaned a little 
as she breathed. 

The painter led 
her some distance from the door; then in a low voice, his 
eyes on her startled face, he said, “I’m sorry for this, Miss 
Brathwayte. I understood you were to be out for the night. 
But it can’t be helped very well now. Don't be frightened. 
There's nothing or nobody going to hurt you at all. You're 
all right, see?” 

Suddenly it dawned on Joan that this was a different man 
from the little cockney she had known, with a different 
voice and a different look in his brown eyes. 

“What do you mean,” she began, half confused, half 
angry, “talking to me this way? What are you doing here?” 

“T'm Captain McBride, miss, of the Government Service,” 
he answered, eyeing her sharply. “And I'm here to prevent 
a robbery. I figured it would come off tonight, and I guess 
it has, all right. Here, look at this—you know what this is?” 

He pulled his blouse aside and (Continued on page 37) 





ARCHERY IS ONE OF 
THE MOST ENJOY- 
ABLE OF ALL THE 
“CARRY OVER” SPORTS 


part in life, we have to have the consciousness of free- 

dom that sport gives us. We need a finer, freer life for 
young women, an unhampered freedom of mind and body. 
We have a sense of duty to provide for young women, all 
young women, a program of physical education which will 
give us, in the coming generations, the highest physical and 
mental developments.” Thus spoke the president of a great 
university. 

I’m sure I don’t have to begin by trying to sell readers 
of THE AMERICAN Girt the idea that sports are needed to 
make a balanced life. The purpose of this chat with you is 
to enlist your interest and missionary enthusiasm to make 
sport a vital part of every girl’s life. How can we do that? 
Well, about this season of the year, every good shop has 
what it calls “stock taking.’’ Let us begin by taking stock of 
our physical education programs, and see what we find. Is 
your school program for all girls, or only for the very skill- 
ful? Is a great deal of emphasis given to learning and play- 
ing sports and games? What do yow think should be in a 
good program ? 

I asked fifteen hundred girls what sport they liked best, 
and swimming topped the list. Yes, swimming is a fine sport 
and we should all know how to swim. But perhaps you are 
like the girls in a Mid-West State. A teacher there confided 
to me that she had great difficulty interesting her girls in 
learning to swim. When I asked where they swam after they 
had learned how, she told me there was no water within 
two hundred miles! The cautious mother, whose famous ad- 
vice to her daughter you all know—‘Hang your clothes on 
a hickory limb, but don’t go near the water’’—should have 
lived in that section. I hope you have natural swimming 
beaches near your home, or that wise town fathers have pro- 
vided swimming pools. 

What next? What’s your program of team games? Is 
basket ball the one sport? Or do you have a nicely planned 
seasonal program; with hockey and speed ball in autumn, 
basket ball and volley ball in winter, baseball in spring? We 
all need to know these big team games. They're grand to 
teach us codperation, team spirit, group consciousness, but 
we need more than these; there must be what we call in 
professional jargon “‘carry over” sports. Under that heading 
there are several dual or individual sports that we'll enjoy 


, | YO step out into the world of affairs, to take a large 
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all our lives. Tennis, badminton, deck 
tennis, archery, archery-golf, fencing, ping- 
pong are some of these. In many places, golf 

and horseback riding can be had for a very small 
fee, and are much better investments than movies. 

If you haven't a good sports program, get your group to- 
gether and see how you can work out ways and means of 
getting one. Perhaps you have a Girls’ Athletic Association 
in your school that is keenly alive to its duties and respon- 
sibilities. If you haven’t, why don’t you organize one? There 
are hundreds of such organizations in the United States and 
most of them are doing excellent work. They have done 
much to promote enthusiasm for sport, and have raised thou- 
sands of dollars to provide space, equipment and leadership. 
So item number one in your stock taking is to estimate your 
program. 

Again, what next? Let’s see about health. How often in 
your school are you given a good physical examination to 
determine whether you are able to take part in all physical 
activities? For a long time in this country, we have been 
much interested in the kind of cattle we breed. If you have 
a cow, as I hope you have, once a year the State inspector 
comes around, gives her an examination, and if she’s per- 
fectly healthy, puts a button in her ear. If she isn’t a perfectly 
healthy cow, her days are numbered. Of course, I’m not ad- 
vocating a button in our ears, or the quiet murder of the 
unfit, but I'll welcome the day when we become just as much 
interested in the health of the girl who drinks the milk, as 
we are in the cow which produces it. 


OR some years we haven't heard much of the “Weaker 

Sex,” thanks to the Girl Scouts and other organizations 
which have demonstrated that we can take our place along- 
side the men, and do many of their tasks as well as they 
can do them themselves, but occasionally we come across 
figures which make us think a bit. For instance, do you know 
that girls from fifteen to twenty years old have seventy-five 
per cent more tuberculosis than boys of that age? It may be 
that, despite our new freedom, girls do not get as much out- 
door exercise as boys. An indication of this is the fact that 
girls have smaller lung capacity than boys. 

Another old enemy we have to watch out for is heart 
disease. Too often a girl is subjected to strenuous activity 
and the necessity for considerable endurance, without a heart 
examination. The heart does not develop so fast as the rest 
of the body, and between the ages of ten and sixteen it is 
sometimes required to bear a heavy burden. Care should be 
taken that nothing is done to cause overstrain. Girls who 
have weak hearts should have a modified program of sports. 
Rest, too, has become a part of every good physical educa- 
tion program, and is doing wonders in decreasing the amount 
of heart disease in later life. I wish we had an Amos and 
Andy who would tell us every night to “see your doctor 
twice a year.” Perhaps we may do this some day; but in the 
meantime, won't you see that your school is “health con- 
scious,”” and that good examinations are held at least once a 
year, preferably in early autumn, before the physical educa- 
tion program begins ? 


























Sports for Modern Girls 


The National Field Secretary for the Women’s Division of the 


National Amateur Athletic Federation discusses school sports 


Now let’s look at the way we play. Do we play for the 
fun of it, or is winning the great objective? Of course, if 
we don’t try hard to win, a game’s not a game; but I’m sure 
all of us have been a little disturbed at seeing so much em- 
phasis placed on championships. If you find in your stock 
taking that your school places too much emphasis on win- 
ning, and too little on fun and sportsmanship, see what you 
can do to improve the quality of play. 

Here is a way that might be worth trying. A girl came 
from school one 
day and said to 
her father, ‘I wish 
I didn’t have to 
play games at 
school! It’s no 
fun. Everyone 
plays just to win, 
and if they don’t, 
they sulk and are 
mean to the ones 
who do win.” 


“You never 
complain about 
such things at 


your girls’ club,” 
said her father. 
‘“‘No,’’ the 
daughter replied, 
“at club, it’s dif- 
ferent. There it 
isn’t just winning. 
It’s how we play 
that counts. When 
a girl comes to 
club first, an ar- 
row is placed for 
her in the outer 
circle, the petti- 
coat, of a large 
target. Each week 
we have a council, and decide whether the members have 
shown good sportsmanship in games. If they have, their 
arrows are moved nearer the center; and finally, after some 
weeks of good sportsmanship, a girl’s arrow reaches the 
bull’s-eye, and she becomes a Knight of the Golden Circle.” 


“PLAY DAY” 


A TYPICAL 


E talk as if sportsmanship were an inherited instinct. 
It’s not. We're all born little savages, and only by con- 
stant training and will power do we reach the place where 
we can win or lose with equal grace. Who’s the most pop- 
ular girl in your crowd? I dare say she’s a good sport, who- 
ever she may be; a girl who doesn’t crow when she wins, or 
cry when she loses. If sportsmanship is hard for you, re- 
member it’s not inherited, and begin now to acquire it. 
If the schools in your vicinity aren't friendly, how about 
organizing a “Play Day,” when girls from several schools 
can come together to play in all kinds of games without 
keeping their school identity? It’s a grand way to promote 
neighborliness and real play spirit. 
Then there’s the question of awards. Probably you’re in 
an up-to-date school where only ribbons, bits of felt, or 





WHEN SCHOOLS PLAY WITH, 


inexpensive awards are given. In some places, however, we 
still have the kind of awards which seem to me pay for play. 
A friend of mine who was visiting in the island of Java 
kindly taught some little street urchins how to play Ameri- 
can games, At the end of the games, she was amazed to hear 
the children demand money. 

“What for?” asked my friend. 

“We work for you one hour, you pay us,” angrily cried 
the children, crowding around with threatening looks. 

“That wasn’t 
work, that was 
just play!” said 
my amazed friend. 

“No! We work, 
you pay!’ was 
their demand. 


ND can you 
imagine, my 
friend finally had 
to barricade her- 
self in a hut, and 
wait for the police 
to rescue her. 
Well, of course, 
we aren’t like 
that; but some- 
times, when I've 
been present at a 
banquet for the 
winning team, and 
have seen sweat- 
ers, cups, medals 
and what not 


given to them, 
I've thought we 
had a little in 


common with the 
Javanese children. 

And now for 
more stock taking. Who directs your program? A well- 
trained, educated woman who knows her business thor- 
oughly, or one whose only qualification is the fact that once 
she was a star athlete? Is your a planned for girls, 
or just copied from the boys? If you have a “Varsity” pro- 
gram for a small team of star athletes who tour all over the 
country, trying to win championships, or “put the town on 
the map,” or entertain hundreds of boys and girls, men and 
women, who should be amusing themselves, then the stock 
in your school is decidedly out of style. 

“This fall,” ‘said the radio sports announcer, “thirty-six 
million people have attended football games.” Probably 
many of my readers were among those present. Football 
games are fun, and it’s exciting to see the teams go forth 
to die, if need be, for ‘dear old Mazuma’’—but it’s a far, 
far cry from the ideal of sport. I hope every girl who reads 
these pages, every modern girl who cares where we're going 
in this business of civilization, will recognize the difference 
between sport—in which we indulge for the fun we get 
out of it, the thrill of feeling our muscles respond to our 
minds, the joy of making a goal, (Continued on page 45) 
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PLANTING A WELL-BRANCHED LITTLE BEECH 
FUTURE GIRL SCOUTS 


TREE FOR 


TO CLIMB 








GETTING NEW BIRD- 
HOUSES READY IN TIME 
FOR OCCUPANCY ON GOOD 
SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY 


GIRL SCOUT AND BOY 
SCOUT WORKING TO- 
GETHER ON AN AMERI- 
CAN FLAG WHOSE STARS 
AND STRIPES WILL SOON 
GALLANTLY STREAM IN 
A SNAPPING’ BREEZE 


GIRL SCOUTS DANCE 
SLOVENE COSTUME 
WELCOME MISS SCH 
NATIONAL GIRL SCO 
DIRECTOR, TO CLEVE 


THIS COMPETENT COS 
TUME COMMITTEE IS. 
TURNING PAJAMAS INT@ 
FLOWERED BREECH 
AND LACE-EDGED APRO 
INTO PUFFED PANNIER 





and Frolics 


“The play’s the thing’ to bring 
your troop together, to earn money 
for summer camping, and to 
have a good time in bad weather 


DOES WINTER HIDE ITS SECRETS 
FROM YOU, OR CAN YOU READ THE 
SIGNS OF LEAF SCARS AND BUDS? 


THE GIRL SCOUTS OF GREATER NEW YORK, AT THE WASHING- 
TONIA EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, TAKE THE PARTS OF MARTHA 
WASHINGTON AND A GROUP OF FASHIONABLE COLONIAL LADIES 


TO MAKE A WIG, YOU 
NEED A LOT OF ABSORB- 
ENT COTTON, A LOT OF 
PATIENCE, AND SEVERAL 
WILLING HAIR-DRESSERS 


GIRL SCOUTS OF TROOP 1, 
WEST NEWTON, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, IN THE 
CHARMING COSTUMES 
AND WIGS WORN AT 
THEIR COLONIAL PARTY 














ENTERPRISING GIRL SCOUTS 
OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA MADE 
THESE PUPPETS AT CAMP AND 
LEARNED TO OPERATE THEM 


















THE HEADS OF THESE PUP- 
PETS WERE MADE OF FLOUR, 
SUGAR AND WATER—AND DE- 
TROIT, MICHIGAN IS PROUD 
OF THE GIRL SCOUTS WHO 
CAN TURN SUCH INGREDIENTS 
INTO ENTERTAINING ACTORS 


































G'RL SCOUTS are as keen about plays, marionette shows, pag- 

eants and parties as they are about winter hiking, camping, 
and ice carnivals. If your troop has done something special along 
these lines, which would be a good idea for other troops, please 
write us about it. “Mony a mickle makes a muckle,” says the Scot- 
tish proverb—and an idea here and there may prove to be a “muckle” 
of help in developing troop activities. 


A Winter Carnival 


HANCOCK, MICHIGAN: A winter carnival was held by the Girl 
Scouts of Hancock, Michigan, on February 4, 1933, at the outdoor 
skating rink. 

The day chosen for the winter carnival proved to be cold and 
stormy. The temperature was about ten degrees below zero. The 
blizzard which had blown steadily the night before, continued its 
fury all day, piling the snow high along the sides of the roads. 
But, in spite of these weather conditions, most of the girls were 
present. 

The Girl Scouts assembled on the rink at two o'clock, and went 
through the formal drill, after which the contests began. 

There were running races and skating races for all. Then, to add 
humor to the contests, there were bag races. The object of the bag 
race was to see which of the contestants would reach a certain point 
first, jumping along with her legs in a burlap bag. When the signal 
was given, the girls started to hop. After the first few jumps, most 
of the contestants had lost their balance and were rolling in the 
snow. After a few falls the goal was reached. 

Almost all the girls entered the skating race, as skating is one of 
the most popular winter sports in the Copper Country. 

Prizes were awarded to all the winners. The carnival then closed 
at the Coffee Shop where the Girl Scouts were served hot chocolate 
and cookies. It was a fitting end to a grand afternoon. 

Troop 2 SARAH HAAPANEN 








THE MEMBERS OF PATROL 1, TROOP 10, Ex- 
CELSIOR, MINNESOTA ENJOY A WINTER HIKE 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


oe WEDEPOHL of Troop Seventeen, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin has the honor of being named Star Re- 
porter for February. Ruth writes: 


“Some time ago my patrol was asked to present a Lincoln 
program and we devised an unusual way of depicting the 
life of this great man. 


“We decided that instead of merely reading the history 
of Lincoln, we would make the program more interesting 
by putting Lincoln’s life into pictures, and showing them in 
a toy theater which we constructed. This was done by cutting 
a large rectangle in the front of a medium-sized pasteboard 
box. After punching two holes, about three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, two inches from the ends of the box on 
top, the theater was covered with wall paper. 


“Pictures of incidents in the life of Lincoln were drawn, 
and pasted on a large roll of paper which served as a back- 
ground. When the whole roll of pictures was completed, we 
pasted each end of the paper to a stick. After printing a 
title at the beginning of the film, the entire roll was wound 
up on one of the sticks and put into the theater, with the 
end of the sticks through the holes on the top of the box. 
This makes it possible to turn the sticks in the proper direc- 
tion so as to make visible the pictures. While the story is 
being read, the pictures are shown at the same time. 


“After presenting this performance, we made a similar 
film depicting the life of Washington. 


“Although we spent much time and put plenty of work 
into the theater, I feel that it was worth while, for it was 
not only educational to ourselves, but to those who saw the 
film. In the future we expect to make other films of various 
kinds and have them ready to present at any time.” 








Fellows Get Together” 


There’s always fun in 
winter, indoors and 
out—shows, partzes, 
winter sports and even 
picnics in the snow 


A Colonial Party 


West NEWTON, PENNSYLVANIA: In 
February we had a lovely Colonial party. 
We all appeared in Colonial costumes and, 
as we entered the hall, we were surprised to 
see a unique stage prepared, with several 
Colonial screens as a background. 

The most interesting attractions were the 
Folk Dancers, Colonial Dames, and Tableaux 
of Great Lovers of long ago. 

The Folk Dancers gave in costume an old 
English dance that was popular with our 
early forefathers. The eight girls in the 
group danced as though they were having 
a wonderful game. 

The Colonial Dames then appeared. The 
eight girls in this scene looked like pictures snappinG THE WHIP ON ICE IS 
of our great grandmothers. They were very A STRENUOUS GAME, SURE TO 
graceful in the steps of the minuet, which END WITH A DRAMATIC SPILL 
was danced to the music of Auld Lang Syne. WHICH PLEASES EVERYBODY 

The curtain screens were then taken away, 
and a large picture frame was seen, with a 
curtain covering the place where a picture 
would be placed. The curtain was drawn 
aside and there were the figures of George 
and Martha Washington. The curtain re- 
mained open while the minuet was played. 
Next came Minnehaha and Hiawatha; then 
appeared Priscilla and John Alden. The final 
tableau was Shakespeare's famous lovers, 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Troop 1 PaTRICIA Davis 













Sleigh Riding Is Fun 


TROOP 1, AT GWINN, MICHIGAN 
IS WELL PREPARED TO MEET 
THE ONSLAUGHT OF THE ENEMY 


Rome, New York: Our troop of Girl 
Scouts of Rome, New York, has a sleigh ride 
nearly every winter, and this winter was no 
exception. We have talked about having one 
at every Scout meeting since October, even 
though there wasn’t any snow at the time. 
However, we finally planned our sleigh ride 
and secured our chaperons. 

On Wednesday evening, February fif- 
teenth, our troop met at seven o'clock at the 
home of the First Class Girl Scout who was 
in charge. The snow fell thick and“fast all GIRL SCOUTS OF 
the evening, and the wind was cold. But PORTLAND, OREGON 
there were twenty-seven of us, and all CHARTER A BUS 


: EVERY WINTER FOR 
acked close together in the straw, we k 

P ste , aw, we kept, WEEK-END TRIP 
quite warm. 


: . TO MOUNT HOOD, 
The unlucky girls who were at home do- wich WE SEE 


ing lessons were loudly cheered as we passed HERE IN ALL ITS 

by, and our school cheers and songs re- BEAUTY, FROM THE 

sounded all over the city. “LOST LAKE TRAIL” 
When we had become pretty well chilled, 

and our “lease’’ on the sleigh was up, we 

went back to refresh ourselves with hot 

chocolate and crackers. 
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Tr 3 5 TROOP 1, OF CIALES, PUERTO RICO PUT ON A _ BEAUTIFUL 
TOOP ; JANE KERNAN SHOW, USING SPANISH SHAWLS AND FANS AS_ ACCESSORIES 
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An Idea for the Costume-Box 
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If your troop likes giving shows, you will 


find these costume ideas useful and practical 
By BARBARA EMBURY 


made of four or five cans, cut 








according to the pattern illus- 
trated. Notice that each section 
has a flap on the right side cut 
into three pieces, each of which 
is slightly bent, placed under 

the next section and 








held with one or more 





SRMANENT properties 
are always an asset to a 
costume-box. Cardboard 
and paper are easy to 
work with, but they are per- 
ishable, and one sometimes 








brads which must be 
pushed through 


slots 














finds that King William's 
crown has been crushed be- 
neath a couple of suits of dish- 
cloth armor and simply can't 
be used for Guinevere next 
Friday. So a more permanent 
material, which is both economical and good 
to look at, seems desirable. To meet these 
requirements, we turn to the No. 10 tin 
can, from which crowns, helmets, armor, 
belts, and other knightly accouterments can 
be produced by a pair of strong hands and 
an imagination. Let's inspect the necessary 
tools, and look at a few patterns which 
have proved their worth. 

The tools in all probability will be found 
in your camp workshop. They include a 
pair of tin-shears, a cold chisel with a cut- 
ting edge of 34 inch, a ball peen hammer, 
a pair of pliers, a 2-inch nail, a board on 
which to work, paint, brushes, and, of 
course, a good supply of cans. 

To open the can, cut down 
the seam and around the bot- 


CANS 


CROWN PRITERN J PasTeNnG 
(enn Wew) 


ALL MADE WITH TIN 


PATER YOR Decorate sRaD 








AND SHEARS 





made in both sections. 
Of course, the pattern 
may be varied to suit the 


A crown may be constructed from 
a can cut out in any one of a variety of 
interesting designs. A single can is usually 
not long enough to completely encircle the 
head of the king, so add a piece in the back, 
either with brads, or by cutting a slot in 
each end of the main part of the crown, 
inserting a strip of tin and bending the 
ends over. This enables the crown to be 
made smaller or larger according to the 
size of the wearer’s head. 

Spurs are made of two pieces cut as 
illustrated. Place the A’s together and fold 
the B pieces over them, making the solid 
part of the spur behind the heel. The C’s 
come around the back of the shoe, while 
D goes under the foot and fits into the 
slot of C on the other side. The spur is 
attached to the foot with a thong through 
the two small 
holes in the C 
pieces. It is easy 
to vary the spurs 
by attaching 
rowels of differ- 








century, or country, de- ent shapes and 
picted in your play— sizes. 

you'll find it lots of fun [PATTERN FOR) UNE Becr Brad You will now 
to study the different find that you 


types of helmets in a cos- 

tume-book or museum, and modify them 
to fit your material. It’s a good idea to shape 
each section by hammering from the inside, 
thus giving a rounded effect when the arti- 
cle is finished. Wear the helmets over a 
beret, as the brads are likely to become 
tangled in one’s hair. 


THINKING DAY 


have a great 

many tops and bottoms of cans left over. 
Rather than throw them away, let's see 
if we can't be economical and do some- 
thing with them. A link-belt will be useful. 
To make the belt cut several pieces as illus- 
trated. Insert the tongue of one piece into 
the slot of another, and so on until you 
have a knightly-looking belt. 

The fastening is made the same 

way, unless you can devise a 


tom as close to the rim as better. 
possible. The tin-shears are EORGE WASHINGTON'S birthday is also the birthday In all these articles, a little 
liable to balk at rim and seam, of Lord and Lady Baden-Powell, and is called “Thinking decoration naturally adds_ to 


so cut these with the chisel 
and hammer. It will do no 
harm to bend the tin into all 
kinds of shapes while cutting, 
as it can always be hammered 
straight again. Cut off the top 
rim, and flatten out the tin on 
your piece of board. Now your 
material is ready for whatever 
use you have in mind. Trace 
the design on the piece of tin 
with a nail, and cut it out with 
the shears. For cut-out patterns 
which do not reach the outside 
edge of the article you are mak- 
ing, start with the corner of the 
chisel and cut a little opening 
in which the shears can be in- 
serted. Brads are used as fasten- 
ings, and are made by cutting a 
strip of tin 14 inch by 2 inches, 
and bending as illustrated. 

A smart-looking helmet, which 
isn’t likely to tip over one eye 
while the prince is galloping to 
the rescue of the princess, is 


Day” by Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of all countries. Last 
year, Lady Baden-Powell wrote a letter to all Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides suggesting that, on Thinking Day, they not 
only turn their thoughts to their sister Scouts and Guides in 
other countries, but also give a few pennies toward the estab- 
lishment of a reserve fund for the World Bureau, to make it 
more secure in its work of developing the world movement. 
So many pennies were sent in to the World Bureau that the 
Chief Guide has suggested that another collection be made on 
Thinking Day next February. 


Your National Headquarters did not ask the Girl Scouts of 
this country last year, and is not asking them this year, to con- 
tribute pennies to the Thinking Day Fund, because we have 
our own Juliette Low Memorial Fund which is used for inter- 
national purposes, and which is supported by members of our 
organization throughout the country. We ask, however, that this 1S 
day be set aside to think of our sisters in foreign lands, and 
to join in the great spirit of international good will. 


This year the World Bureau has printed a special Thinking 
Day Greeting Card—a postcard with a line-drawing in green 
or black and greetings in English, French and German—which 
can be obtained from the National Equipment Service to send 
to Girl Scouts and Guides in other countries. Two cards for 
five cents. 


their attractiveness. The nail and 
hammer may be used to make 
indented designs, consisting of 
a series of dots. The ball end 
of the hammer is useful in giv- 
ing a beaten effect, and, of 
course, paint may be used in 
every sort of combination. 
Plumes of crépe-paper should 
wave gaily from the tops of the 
helmets, and gum-drops make 
attractive jewels for the crown. 
Ornamental brads, made as in 
the illustration and decorated, 
add to the effect of your work. 
And if any one of your company 
skilled in the use of soft 
solder, put that one to work in 
the armory, as the appearance 
of a soldered helmet is very 
satisfactory and workmanlike 
when finished, and the wearer 
will find it most comfortable. 

If you use your imagination, 
you will discover countless ways 
of elaborating this idea. 
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Changes in Prices 
OF OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Due to conditions over which we have no control new prices have been given to 
the following articles. These changes will be in effect on and after February 15 at 
which time the official catalog for Spring 1934 will be distributed. 


A108 Thrift uniform ................ $3.00 
A121 Neckerchief ............0....... 50 
2 2 eee te eee 2.35 
I WOE We Be snes kx 50 
re) a Re eS 7.00 
A901 Uniform make-up set........ 3.00 
A908 Thrift make-up set............. 2.25 
A911 Official Sanforized cloth.. .65 
A-GUB Themilt clOWR cscs. icsiccescicc. 40 
B 101 Brownie uniform ............ 3.00 
B 142 Brownie beret .................. 65 
B911 Brownie cloth .................. AS 


C 101 Leader's cotton uniform.... 6.25 


C 102 Leader’s wool uniform......22.50 
2” Seer E ee 3.25 
C146 Crushable hat ................... 2.75 
ae ener eee 8.50 
C901 Cotton make-up set .......... 4.50 
C902 Wool make-up set ............ 13.50 
C911 Weol supe ...................... 5.50 
C941 Leader’s buttons. Set........ 45 
F 318 Mercerized anklet ............ 40 
F 319 Blue anklet ...................... 40 
F 331 % green hose .................. 55 
F 623 Windsor tie ..................... 30 
} 123 Gest jacieet ...............00+0.0. 6.25 
J 254 Official slip-over sweater... 3.25 
OR. We Ne eiesinicndsisssncnstneen 40 
ke Sere 55 
. £2 eee ee 6.95 


J 901 Cotton handkerchief. 2 for .25 


K 102 Gold-filled pin 2.2... .55 
K 103 10-karat gold pin ............ 3.50 
K 121 Second-class badge .......... 10 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


K 161 Senior Girl Scout pin 
K 232 Brownie wings, colored.... 
K 400 Proficiency badges 
K 602 Midget Golden Eaglet 
K 671 Thanks badge 
K 691 Silver service stripe—non- 
K 692 Gold service stripe—non- 


M 101 American flag 2 x 3 
M 102 American flag 3 x 5 
M 171 Complete flag set 
M 174 Semaphore flag set 
M 176 Morse code flag. Pair 
M 221 GS. whistle 
M 251 First-aid kit 
M 262 Patrol first-aid kit 
M 356 Official compass 
M 401 Flashlight, with batteries.. 
M 411 Official 
M 508 Manicure set 
M 511 Mirror 
M 541 Drinking cup 
M 682 Gold ring 
M 802 Small camera 
M 981 Pyraglass Promise 
M 986 Pyraglass Laws ................ 1.75 


N 101 Juvenile archery set 
N 102 Girls’ archery set 

N 103 Ladies’ archery set 
N 111 22” arrows, dozen 
N 112 24” arrows, dozen 


N 113 26” arrows, dozen .......... 

ERM e nee LEASE ae ee 
eRe Oe SE aiiivncemnicom 
Be ee NE Sikreseeecnsinniiome 
ee Fe WI seecwicecsntnentions 
N 131 24” target face ................ 


N 132 36” target face ................ 2. 2 
N 133 48” target face ................ 2. 
I I cisichiccsmitnitidianicttons a: 


N 151 Target arrow make-up set 
N 156 Arrow shafts. Dozen...... 


ni eae 
a Ej Ree 4 


fe ee 2 


P 161 Laundry bag .................... 
P 203 Poncho 66 x 90 ................ 


P 207 Poncno $3 x G2 ......0s...0000 5.25 


P 208 Poncho 66 x 90 ................ 


2 | Re 2 


Pr ok een 


U 101 Russia calfskin ................ 
UF BGT Ie GE schicken 
U 171 Handbook cover ............ 
ee CD arrserew ness 
U 179 Brownie link belt ............ 
U 411 Block-cutting outfit .......... 
SEES COE critericanicnstermoneenseilion 


Z 101 Girl Guiding .................... 
Z106 Patrol System for Girl 

IEE, 5 csccomseschavecebucnceencmnes 
Z116 Girl Guide Game Book.... 


Z121 Story of the Girl Guides.. 1.75 


Z 201 English Brownie Book...... 
Z 206 Brown Magic ............00+++ 
Z 211 Brownie Games ................ 
Z 902 Second Biennial Report.... 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


S37O LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY. 














THE NATION’S IDOLS 

The nation was startled when Colonel 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh chose his wife 
as his assistant on the perilous series of 
flights he was planning. His companion on 
the projected trip had to be a competent 
radio operator, a skilled navigator. Many 
people wondered whether Anne Lindbergh 
could measure up to the job. 

Doubters had their answer in the tri- 
umphant progress and outcome of the air 
Odyssey which began on July tenth and end- 
ed on December nineteenth, in good time 
for Christmas. The Colonel was emphatic 
in praise of his wife. She was, he main- 
tained, a far better navigator than he. Radio 
men paid tribute to her skill as an operator, 
and flyers to her staying powers. 





While on the trip she remarked to a re- 
porter: “My husband told me we would 
be gone six weeks and we've been gone 
nearly six months. Don't you think it’s time 
he took me home?” 

Startling changes of scene marked the 
Lindberghs’ journey. They saw the frozen 
North—Labrador, Greenland, Iceland—and 
the torrid tropics: west Africa, Brazil. They 
roughed it in the sub-Arctic, then enjoyed 
the civilized splendors of Paris. Amazingly, 
they visited no less than thirty-one coun- 
tries and colonies. 

Primarily, the trip was an aérial survey 
of Atlantic routes to and from Europe, 
undertaken for Pan American Airways, for 
which the Colonel is technical adviser. But 
it turned out to be a sight-seeing tour as 


well, on which the Lindberghs had a dazz- 


lingly good time. 

Anne Lindbergh is twenty-seven. At 
Smith College—she was graduated in 1925 
—she showed a gift for writing poetry. In 
her campus days she didn’t try for the crew 
and the hockey team, but preferred less 
strenuous sports. 

At present, she loves to ride horseback, 
play golf, and sway in the Mexican dances 
she learned while her father, the late 
Dwight W. Morrow, was Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Her second son, Jon, is now seventeen 
months old. When she got back from her 
adventure, the infant she’d left gurgling 
and cooing was speaking a few words, 
brightly. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIME 


By Latrobe Carroll 


A NICE, OBLIGING BLAZE 


On February 27, 1933, fire destroyed the 
German Reichstag (parliament) building, 
in Berlin. The big blaze marked one of 
history's turning points. Without it, the 
Nazis—Germany’s present Hitlerite leaders 
—wouldn’t have won so decisively. 

The Nazis claimed the fire was the work 
of Communists. As a result, a great re- 
vulsion against the Reds lifted the Hitler- 
ites to power, and made their political party 
the only one in Germany. 

Five men were put on trial, for treason 
and arson. Four were undoubted Commun- 
ists and one—Marinus Van der Lubbe—was 
a so-called Red, whom an international com- 
mission of jurists and lawyers, meeting in 
London before the trial, had declared not 
to be a Communist at all, but a tool of the 
Hitlerites. 

By the verdict, reached on December 
twenty-third, Van der Lubbe was the only 
one found guilty. Since the four others were 
acquitted, the case against the Communists, 
on which, largely, the Nazis had built their 
victory, virtually collapsed. 

But that didn’t worry the Nazis. 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR GETS READY 


On December twenty-third, last, Tokyo, 
capital of Japan, went wild. Strangers on 
the streets congratulated each other, munic- 
ipal restaurants served free meals. For the 
Empress Nagako had just given birth to a 
baby boy. 

The childhood of this heir to the throne 
may stretch through a critical decade. For 
General Araki and his supporters in Japan 
have fired the nation with a vast ambition: 
to build a West Pacific Empire within the 





next ten years. This plan clashes, directly, 
with Russia's aims. 

Already the Japanese have been at odds 
with the Russian ‘‘bear’’ about the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway, and about fishing grounds. 
The militant factions in both nations expect 
war. 

Speaking of this possible conflict, Joseph 
Stalin, general secretary of Russia’s Com- 
munist party, said recently: “There is 
grave danger, and we cannot but prepare 
to meet it,” 











NEW ALIBI FOR NITWITS 


"I started to go to day school before I 
was three weeks old.” In years to come 
there will be at least one man in the country 
who can make this statement. And that 
will be “Johnny,” when he grows up— 
the now famous “conditioned” baby. 

Every morning, Johnny and his twin 
brother, Jimmy, are taken from the home 
of their taxi-driver father to the New York 
Babies Hospital of the Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, where Dr. Myrtle B. 
McGraw, psychologist, supervises Johnny's 
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training, while Jimmy idles his time away 

The brothers are now nineteen months 
old. At the outset, Jimmy was the stronger, 
more promising twin. But what a change 
training has made! Johnny can swim under 
water, perform feats of strength, dive, rol- 
ler skate, and drop from an elevation of 
a yard and three quarters. Or he can select 
an object called for from a confused heap. 
All these accomplishments are impossible 
to the smiling and placid Jimmy. 

The question Dr. McGraw is trying to 
answer is: “Can you, by intensive training 
during infancy, raise the mental level of 
a given individual?” 

The answer may be “‘yes.” 

“DEMON OF THE RUBBER DOLLAR” 

The greatest mystery story in Washington, 
these days, is not a book, but a man—Pro- 
fessor George F. Warren, of Cornell, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's closest monetary adviser! 
He it was who worked out the famous War- 
ren plan for raising prices by manipulating 
the market price of gold. This scheme, when 
first announced, bewildered the nation. Since 
then, it’s been a storm center of controversy. 

What sort of fellow is this Warren? 
Well, he has a gift for self-effacement. He 
hides himself away in an office buried some- 
where in the vast Department of Commerce 
Building, in Washington. There, he answers 
no telephone calls, gives out no interviews. 
When he emerges, he makes no speeches. 

Dr. Warren has been teaching at Cornell 
for thirty years. He is now head of the 
Economics Department of its Agricultural 
College. His big, diversified farm—it serves 
as a laboratory, too—is not far from the 
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campus. Sometimes he takes a class there to | 
give students concrete proofs of agricultural 
theories. “Here is the farm,” he will say, 
“here is the farmer, and here are the facts.” 

Modern agriculture has become an exact 
science, supported by painstaking research. 
In helping to develop this science, Dr. 
Warren evolved his price theory. 

He was born on a farm in Nebraska fifty- 
nine years ago, and still likes to think of 
himself as a practical “dirt” farmer, rather 
than as an economist. An expert mathema- 





tician, he is supremely at home with graphs 
and charts. His favorite bit of advice to his 
pupils is, “Get the facts.” 

His enemies poke fun at him for main- 
taining that hens lay more eggs if their 
quarters are artificially lighted. Wags have 
called him “‘the demon of the rubber dollar.” 


WHY SCIENTISTS GO GRAY 


Though ready to change almost all their 
other basic ideas about the universe of late, 
scientists have clung to the theory that light 
travels, always, at the same speed through 
a vacuum. But upsetting news has come 
from Pasadena, California, where Dr. 
Francis Pease of the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory and Fred Pearson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have been re-checking mea- 
surements. It now appears that the speed 
of light may vary up to twelve miles per 
second, 

Such a fluctuation may seem slight to us, 
since light travels more than one hundred 
and eighty-six thousand miles per second. 
But it’s giving scientists sleepless nights. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY 


Inside Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's win- 
ter coat is sewn an NRA garment-label. 
Nearly six million blue-eagle labels rest 
in other women’s coats and suits. This is 
a result of the National Garment Label 
Campaign, which is working toward mak- 
ing American women and girls label-minded, 
while stressing these points: 

“During depressed times, garment work- 
ers, unless they are protected, must accept 
any wages, labor under any conditions. But, 
under the New Deal, workers and manu- 
facturers have agreed on a minimum basis 
of production, and a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion. Every garment so manufactured must 
bear the label of the Code Authority, This 
label is your only safe guide. 


Under 
COAT AND SuIT 


CODE AUTHORITY 


: 


“All merchants of reputable standing now 
agree to sell only labeled garments. These 
cost no more than the unlabeled coats and 
Suits.” So, when you buy your new spring 
outfit, you'll be getting a flock of eagles like 
the one shown above! 
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CHOCOLATE FUDGE 


2 cups granulated sugar 3 squares unsweetened 
cup water chocolate ; 
1 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 1 cup nut meats (optional) 
Condensed Milk 


Mix sugar and water in large saucepan and bring 
to boil. Add Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk and boil over low flame until mixture will 
form firm ball when tested in cold water (235° F— 
240° F.) Stir mixture constantly to prevent burn- 
ing. Remove from fire, add chocolate cut in small 
pieces. Chop nut meats and add. Beat until thick 
and creamy. Pour into buttered pan. When cool, 
cut in squares. Serve a fudge that is Fudge! 


Even beginners get a marvelous result with this recipe. 
A melt-in-your-mouth smoothness, a glorious creaminess! 
But remember—this recipe calls for sweetened j j 
milk. Don’t confuse it with evaporated. Just remember to 
ask for Eagle Brand. 


FREE! “AMAZING SHORT-CUTSI” 
Cut out that astonishing recipe above! Prove to yourself 
that it actually works. And here and now, mail this coupon, 
to learn a whole new kind of cooking! 
The Borden Co., Dept. AG 24, 350 Madison Ave., New York 
Please send me FREE booklet, “Amazing Short-Cuts.” 








Name. 





Street 


City, State 
(Print name and address plainly) 



























(Continued from page 12) 

little older than themselves, girls who have 
been to enough parties to know what is 
expected. A younger girl, who has never 
been to any grown-up parties, can have the 
same poise, however, if she is observing and 
has learned the fundamentals of good man- 
ners. 

For etiquette at a formal party isn’t dif- 
ferent from etiquette elsewhere. Introduc- 
tions are made in the usual way. You smile 
and nod to the people to whom you are in- 
troduced and say’ pleasantly, ‘“‘How do you 
do?” rather than muttering the provincial 
expression, “Pleased to meet you.” You 
shake hands with older people and always 
with your host and hostess, or your chaper- 
ons. You do not rise when introduced, ex- 
cept when you are meeting older people. 
You always stand up when an older woman 
approaches your group and remain stand- 
ing until she is seated. 

Boys are presented to girls, not girls to 
boys. You say: “Miss Allen, may I present 
(or introduce) Mr. Brown?” Never, ‘Mr. 
Brown, this is Miss Allen,” unless Mr. 
Brown is an elderly or distinguished per- 
son, and Miss Allen is a young girl. 

When a boy is introduced to you at a 
dance, he is supposed to ask you to dance. 
To fail in this is considered rude, yet one 
must make allowances for young boys who 
have not learned all the rules as yet. 

It is the girl’s responsibility to begin the 
conversation. If you have just met a boy, it 
is up to you to say something. If you don't, 
he may assume that you do not care to talk 
to him, and may feel at liberty to turn 
away without further formality. So if you 
do want to talk to him, start at once, even 
though you can think of nothing better than 
a comment on the beauty of the decorations, 
or the excellence of the music. 


iw IS worth while to cultivate the ability 

to carry on a pleasant and easy conversa- 
tion. Read the papers, keep up with the 
news of the day, and you will find it much 
easier to ask intelligent questions and make 
intelligent replies. “Small talk” is all you 
will have time for at dances. Don’t start 
anything deep, such as the reparations set- 
tlements, or the Einstein theory. Try to keep 
your conversation sprightly and gay. Give 
thought to saying things in an effective way. 
Develop a vocabulary that gives you a 
chance to really express things well. You 
know there is all the difference in the world 
in how people express their ideas and de- 
scribe their experiences. One person may 
be dull, while another is pat and amusing, 
simply because the former uses dull, un- 
imaginative words, and the other picks ex- 
actly the right ones. 

You don’t have to be a chatterbox to be 
considered a good conversationalist. I’ve 
seen girls get by beautifully who did little 
more than listen well, interposing a good 
question now and then, and uttering the 
right exclamation at the right moment. 

Another thing to remember when a boy 
takes you to a dance—don’t dash on ahead 
and climb into cars or taxicabs, unaided. 
Wait for the boy to open the car door for 
you and let him help you in. Sit down in 
the right-hand seat. The boy takes the seat 
at your left. When you reach your desti- 
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Your First Dance 


nation, he gets out first, even though he has 
to step in front of you to do so. You follow, 
giving him your hand as you descend from 
the car. 

It isn’t a question of whether or not you 
are able to get in and out of cars without 
assistance. Of course you are. You can open 
doors, too—even heavy ones at hotels and 
clubs, as well as your own at home. But 
when you are accompanied by a boy, you 
just don’t. Instead, you step aside and wait 
for him to open them for you. You may have 
been opening doors all day. However, when 
you have a male escort, you must let him 














do these things for you. He will feel a great 
deal more comfortable, more pleased with 
you and himself, if you give him a chance 
to show you the customary courtesies. If 
he doesn’t know what they are, that’s an- 
other matter. Then the shoe is on the other 
foot, and you are the one who is embar- 
rassed and made to feel uncomfortable and 
conspicuous. Be tactful, though, in your 
manner of Jetting him know about his omis- 
sions. An occasional hint from you will be 
enough, if he is a bright boy. Only don’t 
say anything that will make his errors 
evident to others. 

When you go to a dance with a boy, you 
have the first dance with each other. After 
that you each dance with whomever you 
choose, except that he sees to it that you are 
not left without partners. If there is supper, 
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he takes you in, and usually you have the 
next dance after supper together, and al- 
ways the last dance of the evening. 

At your high school dances, three or 
four girls may attend together, without any 
boys at all. In this case, it is a good plan to 
ask the mother of one of the girls to ac- 
company the group. No need to stay home 
just because you haven’t been invited to go 
with a particular boy. There are always boys 
in the stag line. Having Mother with you 
shouldn’t frighten them away, either. In 
fact, if she is a jolly person and knows 
how to get on well with boys, she will be 
a real asset. She will invite boys she knows 
to join your group and will help to keep 
the conversational ball rolling better. Soon 
things will be lively enough, and you and 
your friends may find that you have all 
the partners you need. 


VY Bate you have an escort, or are 

one of a group, when the music stops 
after a dance your partner takes you back to 
your friends, or finds a seat for you wher- 
ever you may indicate. He never leaves you 
standing alone. Should he appear to be 
about to do so, or looks doubtful about what 
to do with you, help him out by asking 
him to take you to your seat. He may then 
sit and chat with you until the next dance, 
or he may excuse himself at once. Either is 
proper. He always thanks you for the dance. 
Under no circumstances do you thank him. 
You merely say, “I enjoyed it too.” That's 
all. 

You must be careful about this point. It's 
a little distinction, but an important one. 
For no boy likes a girl to be grateful to 
him. That makes her seem humble, seeking 
and not sought after. No matter how won- 
derful the party has been, you mustn’t thank 
him for taking you. Let him know, though, 
that you enjoyed every minute of it. Don't 
be afraid to show your enthusiasm. He 
won't think you are naive—just because you 
seem to get a lot of pleasure out of things. 
Of course he wants you to have a good 
time when you are his guest. The point is, 
he doesn’t want to take a girl anywhere who 
feels that he is doing her a favor. The 
favor is the other way around. You are a 
girl of whom he is proud, and you have 
honored him by being his guest. You 
mustn't overact, though. He will hate you 
for putting on airs. One boy expressed it 
this way: “I like a girl who holds her head 
high, but who doesn’t turn up her nose.” 
Which sounds a bit contradictory, but that 
is one of the things that makes the game 
interesting. 

Now perhaps some of you will find that, 
in spite of all- this advice, you will arrive 
at your next dance and still be something 
of a wallflower. If that happens, try not to 
let the fact that you are neglected seem 
obvious. Go and sit with someone, instead 
of sitting alone. Look around for some other 
girl who is alone, and go and chat with 
her. Or talk to one of the chaperons. Or go 
to the dressing room for a little while, and 
come back after the dance when you join 
your friends once more. Even though you 
may be terribly hurt, anyone who notices at 
all will like you better for being a good 
sport and covering up your real feelings. 

If you lack partners, it is possible that 
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you haven’t done your part in getting ac- 
quainted with boys. Perhaps you have been 
wasting your time, admiring some handsome 
senior who doesn’t even know you exist. 
Meanwhile, there may be a nice lad in your 
class who is dying to invite you to the 
school prom, and is afraid you will turn 
him down. A little encouragement and a 
friendly word from you won't do any harm. 

A good way is to give a party in your 
own home now and then—a radio dance 
as I suggested, for instance. Have some of 
the girls and a few boys that you all know. 
And include some of those boys who are 
always just on the edge of things, the quiet, 
timid ones who don’t shine quite so bright- 
ly as the ones you admire from afar. Lots 
of times these quieter ones are far more 
worth knowing than the very popular boys. 
The latter will not ask you to dance any- 
way, not unless you yourself turn out to 
be so popular that you don’t need their at- 
tention. But the timid boys, to whom you 
have been courteous and kindly, will ask 
you, and in the end you will have as much 
fun with them as you would with anyone 
else. 

One final word: don’t overdo your in- 
terest in boys. Never let them feel that you 
are running after them, or that you have no 
other interests. Have as many interests as 


you can find time for, and as many friends. | 


Alice in Movieland 


(Continued from page 7) 
of New York, Charlotte’s uncle, I learned 
some very sweet things about her, from the 
time she was a little girl. Her uncle, who 
rather looked after her at times, often used 
to say to her, “You must be a journalist 
when you grow up.” This was because she 


read constantly, and had an excellent choice 


of words. But Charlotte Virginia (that is 
what he calls her) would always answer, 
“NO, I am going to be a movie actress.” 

From the time she was five years old, 
according to her proud uncle, she always 
wrote her name in her children’s books like 
this: “Charlotte Virginia Henry, Holly- 
wood, California.” 

Charlotte Virginia especially admired 
Bessie Love and Gloria Swanson. Her fav- 
orite game was dressing up in long dresses 
and pretending she was one of these two 


actresses. She also began designing her own | 


clothes when she was very little, Mr. Ben- 
nett told me. 

“I had some pictures made of her sev- 
eral years ago,” said her uncle. “When a 
friend of mine saw them, he advised me 
to have her go to see a certain theatrical 


man who was putting on a play. This I did. | 


She was very serious about her work, and 
the producer liked it. So he gave -her her 
first professional part.” 

Charlotte Henry has never been a Girl 
Scout, and she is sorry about that. “I have 
always done other things,” she told me. “I 
would have joined, if I could have spared 
the time.’’ If she had been a Girl Scout, 
she probably would have won the Cook 
badge, for she enjoys cooking, and specially 
loves to make chocolate cake. 

I asked Charlotte what quality or char- 
acteristics she thinks young people need 
most today, to help them find their places 
and get along in life. 

She answered, “They should be them- 
selves. That is the way I always try to act.” 
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Roxyettes of 
Radio City Music Hall 


MARCHING ON 


During the last two months so many AMERICAN GiRL readers have be- 
come interested in the Snappi Girdle that we are sure there are many 
more girls who would like to hear the story again. 





The famous Roxyettes chose Snappi Girdles to wear under their sleek 
fitting costumes when they dance, for naturally the Roxyettes de- 
mand the final touch of smooth-curved smartness. 

| Under your own dancing frock a Snappi Girdle will restrain unruly 
curves and give you that comfortable feeling of being well dressed. 
Snappi is made of Lastex; is light as can be yet gently hugs where 
one most needs restraint. Snappi is excellent, too, with sports 
clothes—when skating, skiing or hiking. 


| Department stores and Specialty Shops in every city will show you 
Snappi Girdles in several styles and qualities to suit your needs. 
They are priced from $1.00 upward and each is the best in material 
and workmanship that we could devise at 
its price. 


1615 

While this garment is sold 
for only $1.00 it has a spe- 
cial construction (on which 
@ patent is applied for) 
which gives it the comfort 
and elastic quality that is 
the equal of many more ex- 
pensive garments. 
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Supper Dishes 









For February Supper Parties and Club Meetings 


AVE you ever stopped to think that 
H the three holidays in February give 

more reasons for entertaining than 
are to be found in any other month of the 
year? And do you think of February enter- 
taining, as I do, in terms of red? Red in 
the food, and red in the decorations; red 
hearts for Saint “Valentine’s Day; the red 
of the stripes in the flag decorations for 
both Lincoln’s and Washington's Birth- 
days; and, of course, red cherries for Feb- 
ruary twenty-second. 

In these days when everyone is trying to 
entertain simply and economically, | know 
of no more pleasant way to give a supper 
party than to serve it in buffet style. Cold 
cuts of meat, meat loaf, or a creamed meat 
or fish dish, with salad, sandwiches, and 
a good hot drink will make a supper com- 
bination everyone will like. Serve a simple 
dessert—cake to be served alone, or per- 
haps a fruit gelatin with cookies. Have the 
food all on the dining room table with plates, 
silver, and napkins within easy reach, and 
let each guest serve himself—then carry his 
plate to a seat in the dining room or living 
room, or before the open fire, and have 
“supper on the knee.’ This same plan may 
be used for small home parties, or larger af- 
fairs at the church, or the club rooms. 

I have two supper plate combina- 
tions, and an interesting group of re- 
cipes, to give you for February parties, 
with red the predominating color note 
in the food. I am also giving you some 
large quantity recipes that I hope you 
will find useful, if you have to get up 
a supper for a large group. 


Tomato Jelly 


can tomatoes, or 8 
sized tomatoes 
cloves 

small onions, chopped fine 
bay leaf 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon whole black pepper 
tablespoons (1 ounce) granu- 
lated gelatin 

1, cup cold water 

lemon, grated rind and juice 
tablespoons vinegar 
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Boil tomatoes, cloves, onion, bay 
leaf, salt, and pepper until the tomatoes 
are soft, then strain. Reheat 2 cups of the 
strained tomato juice to the boiling point. 
Soften the gelatin in 4 cup cold water a 
few minutes; then pour on the boiling, 
strained, and well-flavored tomato juice. 
Add lemon and vinegar and stir until dis- 
solved. Strain again, pour in small cups or 
in ring mold, and set aside in cool place 
overnight to become firm. Unmold and 
serve on lettuce leaves; garnish with mayon- 
naise. If ring mold is used, center may be 
filled with vegetable salad or chicken salad. 
Serves eight. 


Holiday Relish 


6 cloves 
1 pint water 


By JANE CARTER 


1 package lemon-flavored gelatin 
lf, teaspoon salt 
14 cup vinegar from sweet pickles 
12 maraschino cherries, sliced 

6 sweet pickles, sliced 


Boil cloves in. water three minutes. Re- 
move cloves. Dissolve gelatin in 134 cups 
of this liquid. Add salt and vinegar. Chill. 
When slightly thickened, fold in cherries 
and pickles. Turn into individual molds, 
filling them 1 full. Chill until firm. Un- 
mold. Makes ten half-molds. 

Prepare supper plate of Toasted Cheese 
Sandwich, celery curls, and a mold of Holi- 
day Relish, unmolded on crisp lettuce and 
garnished with mayonnaise. 


W hite Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 

ly teaspoon salt 
Dash of white pepper 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add flour and 





stir to a smooth paste. Add milk gradually, 
stirring constantly, and continue cooking 
and stirring until thickened. Season with 
salt and pepper. Makes 1 cup sauce. (This 
makes a sauce of medium thickness; for a 
thinner sauce use 11/, tablespoons flour.) 

Use for creaming meat, chicken, tuna 
fish, shrimps, and oysters. 


Waffles 


cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoons combination baking pow- 
der 

teaspoon salt 

egg yolks, well beaten 

cup milk 

tablespoons melted butter 

egg whites, stiffly beaten 
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Sift flour once, measure, add baking pow- 
der and salt, and sift again. Combine egg 
yolks, milk, and butter. Add to flour, .beat- 
ing until smooth. Fold in egg whites. Bake 
according to directions given with waffle 
iron. Serve hot with butter and maple syrup. 
Makes four 4-section waffles. 

Note: This mixture may also be baked 
on a hot greased griddle. 


Party Sailboats 


Chill cherry-flavored gelatin in sherbet 
glasses until slightly thickened. Cut pears in 
boat-shaped pieces, and cut small triangles 
of silver paper for sails. Insert a toothpick 
through sail and into each pear slice, to 
hold sail erect. Press one into the center 
of each serving of thickened gelatin. Chill 
until firm. 


Valentine Frosting 


VY, cup red jelly (any tart flavor) 
1 egg white, unbeaten 
Dash of salt 


Place jelly in bowl and set over hot water. 
Add egg white and salt, and beat with rotary 
egg beater until jelly is free from 
lumps. Remove from fire and continue 
beating until mixture is stiff enough to 
stand in peaks. Spread on cakes, dec- 
orate with red candy hearts, and serve 
at once. Makes enough frosting to 
cover top and sides of two 8-inch 
layers, or about two dozen cup cakes. 


Maraschino Layer Cake 


214, cups sifted cake flour 
4 teaspoons combination bak- 
ing powder 
lf, teaspoon salt 
Y, cup butter or other shorten- 
ing 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
3/4, cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift together three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add 
sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs and 
beat well. Add flour, alternately with 
milk, a small amount at a time. Beat after 
each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. 
Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in 
moderate oven (375 degrees Fahrenheit) 
twenty-five minutes. Spread Maraschino 
Frosting between layers and on top and 
sides of cake, and garnish with additional 
cherries if desired. 
May also be baked in greased pan, eight 
by eight by two inches, in moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) fifty minutes. 


Maraschino Frosting 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 
114 cups sugar 
Dash of salt 
\/, cup maraschino cherry juice 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
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1 tablespoon water 
114 teaspoons light corn syrup 
20 maraschino cherries, cut in eighths 


Put egg whites, sugar, salt, fruit juice, 
water, and corn syrup in upper part of 
double boiler. Beat with rotary egg beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly 
boiling water, beat constantly with rotary 
egg beater, and cook seven minutes, or 
until frosting will stand in peaks. Remove 
from fire and beat until thick enough to 
spread. Fold in maraschino cherries. Makes 
enough frosting to cover tops and sides of 
two 9-inch layers. 


Cranberry Mold 
1 package lemon-flavored gelatin 
cups warm water 
cup celery, finely cut 


None ts 


1, cup canned crushed pineapple, 
drained 

1 cup thick cranberry sauce, sweet- 
ened 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Chill. 
When slightly thickened, fold in remaining 
ingredients. Turn into mold. Chill until 
firm. Unmold on crisp lettuce. Garnish with 
mayonnaise. Serves six. 


Crimson Crystal Dessert 


1 package strawberry-flavored gelatin 
114 cups warm water 
14, cup maraschino cherry juice 
Juice of 1 lemon 
12 maraschino cherries, quartered 


Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Add 
fruit juices. Turn into shallow pan. Chill 
until firm. Cut into cubes. Pile into sherbet 
glasses with cherries. Serves six. 


Valentine Squares 
1 package cherry-flavored gelatin 


1 pint warm water 
1 cup cream, whipped 


1 sheet cake 
Dissolve gelatin in warm water. Pour 
into shallow square pan in 14-inch layer. 


Chill until firm. Cut 3-inch stn from 
cake. Cover tops with plain sweetened whip- 
ped cream, and sides with whipped cream 
into which bits of gelatin have been folded. 
Place on lace paper doilies. Cut hearts from 
gelatin with small heart-shaped cutter and 


The Room 


(Continued from. page 23) 

she saw, pinned to his khaki shirt, a metal 
police badge. 

“Yes, I suppose I do,” she answered. 
You mean someone robbed Mamzeélle?” 

Well, maybe they did, at that,” he said, 
pursing his lips. “That’s what we'll find 
out in a minute. You see, Miss Brath- 
wayte, you coming back like this sort of 
Staggers me. They've been going out by the 
roof, you see, through this room. It’s nearest 
the ladder and I figured they'd use it to- 
night. And I guess they meant to. I've got 
men on the roof, and if you hear anything, 
never mind, see? It’s all right. But one of 
‘m’s got away, only he won't get very far, 
| guess. Nobody's got any interest in you, 
and you've nothing to worry about. Only, 
this girl in your room—she’'s really sick, 
you say?’ 
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place on top of cake. Serve at once. Serves 
twelve. 


RECIPES FOR A CROWD 
Chicken Salad 


5 quarts chicken or chicken and veal 

5 quarts celery 

1 cup French Dressing 

Mayonnaise 

Cut cold boiled or roast chicken in 14- 
inch cubes or pieces, and marinate with 
French Dressing. Cut celery in 14-inch 
pieces. Just before serving, mix chicken and 
celery, pile on lettuce leaves, and put a 
tablespoon of mayonnaise on top of each 
serving. Garnish with hard-cooked eggs 
and strips of pimento. Serves fifty. 


Potato Salad 


quarts potato cubes 

quart celery, cut in pieces 
tablespoons salt 

teaspoons pepper 
teaspoon paprika 

cups salad oil 

4, Cups vinegar 


cup chopped green peppers 
onions, finely minced 
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Mix ingredients thoroughly but carefully, 
and let stand thirty minutes or so to chill. 
Serve in salad bowl. Garnish with sliced 
hard-cooked eggs and chopped pimentos, or 
stuffed olives cut in thin slices. Mayonnaise 
or boiled dressing may be served with this 
salad if desired. Serves fifty. 


Savory Meat Loaf 


10 ounces fat salt pork 

5 ounces onions, chopped 

10 pounds round beef, ground 

1 pound quick-cooking tapioca 

4, quarts canned tomatoes, strained 
4, ounces salt 

44 teaspoons pepper 
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Try out salt pork; add onion and sauté 
until golden brown. Add to remaining in- 
gredients and mix thoroughly. Bake in 
greased loaf pans, eight by four by three 
inches, in hot oven (450 degrees Fahren- 
heit) fifteen minutes; then decrease heat to 
moderate (350 degrees Fahrenheit) and 
bake thirty minutes longer, or until done. 
Serve hot or cold, and garnish with parsley 
if desired. Makes sixty portions, four ounces 
each. 


on the Roof 


“Of course she’s sick! They tied her 
hands—she was breathing dreadfully!” 

“Well, you ought to know,” he said. 
“That's that, then. I'll have somebody here 
soon to attend to it. I didn’t expect this, 
you see. If she’s as bad as that, can you 
stay here with her until I come? About 
ten minutes? And bring her ‘round if you 
can, will you? I'll have a woman here to 
look after her. But it’s a good thing you're 
here, as it happens. Will you do that?” 

“Of course I will,’ said Joan simply. 
She did not like him, but she believed him, 
and his authority was not to be doubted. 

“Well, come in then, and we'll see!” he 
said. 


And what Joan did see filled her with 
astonishment. There are revelations in next 
month's installment. 
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Cut down RUNS 
this easy way. 


It takes almost no time to whisk stock- 
ings through lukewarm Lux suds after 
every wearing. With Lux care, they’re 
sure to wear better, not go into runs 
nearly so often. 

Be sure not to use hot water or rub 
with cake soap or use soaps containing 
harmful alkali. These things weaken 
elasticity, making the silk lifeless, apt 
to break i into runs. But Lux has no harm- 
ful alkali. Anything 
safe in water is safe 
in Lux. 
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HIS month, girls from all 
parts of the country have 
chosen the books for our Book 
Weeks ago, I sent letters to the 
South, East and West, to friends 


Page. 
North, 
who know many girls, to your librarians, 
your troop captains, and others. 

“What stories about the early days in 
your part of the country do your girls really 


like best?” I asked. 
are popular?” 

What fascinating replies came back! My 
morning mail became an event. And from 
those letters I saw one thing (I had known 
it before, to tell the truth!)—girls cer- 
tainly know a good story when they find it! 

So here they are, books that are popular 
beyond a doubt! All of them are stories laid 
in days gone by in our own country, and 
selected for our February Book Page, be- 
cause in February we celebrate the birth- 
days of those two great Americans, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Then, 
perhaps more than at any other time, we 
think of the past, and of all that we owe 
to the great men and women who lived in 
days gone by. 

Because I wish to tell you about many 
books this month, I shall not be able to 
describe them fully for you. But of this you 
may be certain: every book I mention is a 
mighty good story, and every one has been 
voted for by many girls. 


“Which books really 


Early Days along the Coast 


Girls in the American colonies took part 
in many stirring events—before, during, and 
after the Revolution. And I was delighted 
to find that girls of today greatly enjoy 
one of my own favorite stories, Master 
Simon's Garden by Cornelia Meigs 
(The Macmillan Company). The first 
chapter is called “The Edge of the 
World” and that, indeed, was what 
their home seemed to Margaret and 
her family, in those days just after 
“the first terrible years when suffering 
and starvation filled the New England 
colonies.” The second half of the 
story takes you into the days of the 
Revolution—the story of a small New 
England town, of a girl you will like, 
of Master Simon whose garden was 
gay against its background of Puritan 
severity. 

Calico Bush by Rachel Fieid (The 
Macmillan Company) is a story of 
early days along the island-scattered 
Maine coast, and of the drama and 
hardships and happiness in the life 
of Marguerite Ledoux, a French girl 
whom you will not soon forget. 


To mention those days on the coast, 
is to think of the sea and pirates and 
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buried treasure. And I was delighted to find 
Howard Pyle and The Book of Pirates 
(Harper and Brothers) so popular with 
girls. And why not? For Howard Pyle is 
one of the great creators of books for boys 
and girls. His pictures are among the finest 
illustrations we have, or will have. His 
stories live. 

Another author of more recently written 
books of this kind, who has already achieved 
popularity, is E. A. Stackpole. His books, 
Smuggler's Luck and You Fight for Treas- 
ure (William Morrow and Company), also 
have early pirates, and the sea, and adven- 
tures a-plenty. 


Days of the American Revolution 


How many interesting stories there are 
about Revolutionary days! Very much in 
demand are Constance Lindsay Skinner's 
Silent Scot and Becky Landers (both, 
The Macmillan Company). “Silent Scot” 
was the name given Andy MacPhail, be- 
cause he could so noiselessly steal through 
the forests on his errands for the struggling 
colonists; and Becky Landers was a cour- 
ageous fifteen-year-old girl who lived in 
Kentucky, and had her real share in the 
momentous happenings there. 

E. B. and A. A. Knipe are also among 
the much-enjoyed writers of those times. 


This month I am introducing 


BECKY LANDERS 


Her story was first published in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Constance Lindsay Skinner became inter- 
ested in writing it because of a contest 


we had, 


“My Own Pioneer.” 
Becky Landers 


was loved from the start 
by the readers of our magazine. 


Today, girls everywhere love her, this 
girl of the frontier. “Becky Landers” 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
(The Macmillan Company) 
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of °76 (The Macmillan 
Company) tells how a loyal girl 
and her brother carried out the plans 
for which Nathan Hale gave his life: 
and The Lucky Sixpence (D. Appleton- 
Century Company) is about an English girl 
who came to America at the time of the 
Revolution, escaping from an English man- 
of-war to go to her cousin’s in Philadelphia. 
Meggy MacIntosh by Elizabeth Janet Gray 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company) is a de- 
lightful story of a Scottish girl, who ran 
away from her unhappy home in Edinburgh 
and came to Carolina, in colony days, to find 
Flora MacDonald. Katharine Gordon, Patriot 
by Gertrude Crownfield (E. P. Dutton and 
Company) is a real Revolutionary ro- 
mance—with adventures, plotting, 
No wonder so many girls like it! 
James Boyd's Drums (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) recounts the adventures of a Scottish 
boy, James Fraser, who was sent to England 
to escape Revolutionary influences; who met 
Paul Jones, and came intrepidly back! This 
is a splendidly written book, full of sus- 
pense. Richard Carvel by Winston Churchill 
(The Macmillan Company) is a Revolu- 
tionary romance in which the hero's ad- 
ventures also take him to England. The 
Spy by James Fenimore Cooper (Minton, 
Balch and Company) has for its hero a 
young man in Washington's service, with 
the scene laid in New York State. Janice 
Meredith by Paul Leicester Ford (Dodd, 
Mead and Company) is also a romance, and 
Hugh Wynne by S. Weir Mitchell (D. 
Appleton-Century Company), illustrated by 
Howard Pyle, has for its hero a young 
man who was on the staff of Lafayette and 
of Washington. This, is a romance, 
and the scene is laid in Philadelphia. 
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On to the West 


Over the mountains, on to the West! 
And one name at once coming to out 
minds—Daniel Boone. Here, too, Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner has given us 
a popular book: Debby Barnes, Trader 
(The Macmillan Company), the story 
of a gitl who lived with the family of 
Daniel Boone, in the days when the 
first trails West were being daringly 
followed. 

An especially delightful story of 
these setting-out, covered-wagon days 
is The Beckoning Road by Caroline 
Dale Snedeker (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company) in which a Nantucket 
family goes to the wilderness of In- 
diana to establish a new home. The 
heroine is Dencey of Downright Dence) 
by the same author, and you will enjoy 
that story about her, too, and her Nan- 
tucket home of a hundred years ago. 
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On and on, went the daring pioneers. 
Their adventures to the North, along 
in the 1880's, are told by Stewart Edward 
White in The Blazed Trail and Silent 
Places (Doubleday, Doran and Company). 
On and on—beyond the Mississippi River, 
on to Oregon, to California, with danger 
and the need for courage all along the way. 
Wheels Toward the West by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany) gives you an idea of the story in its 
very title, as also does Rolling Wheels by 
Katharine Grey (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany). Both Miss Hawthorne and Miss 
Grey have written other books which girls 
like—Lone Rider by Miss Hawthorne 
(Longmans, Green and Company) being 
the story of an eighteen-year-old scout for 
Kit Carson, who rode for the Pony Express; 
and Hills of Gold by Miss Grey (Little, 
Brown and Company) being about adven- 
tures of the California gold rush of °49. 
One girl wrote me of Miss Grey's Rolling 
Wheels, “It is so real, I was terribly scared 
more than once.” On to Oregon by Honoré 
W. Morrow (William Morrow and Com- 
pany) is a splendid story of the Northern 
covered-wagon trail. Yes, on and on and on. 


Homes in the West 


The daring days of setting out were 
followed by days of settling down, of build- 
ing homes—and of new dangers. Of early 
days along the Mississippi, no one knows 
more than Cornelia Meigs; and in her 
Swift Rivers (Little, Brown and Company) 
you will go down the river with the daring 
loggers. 

Janey, the heroine of A Candle in the 
Mist by Florence Crannell Means (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) is another young 
homemaker of pioneer days in Ohio and 
Minnesota. In Minnesota, Janey teaches a 
country school, and has an exciting share 
in helping solve the mystery of her brother's 
stay with the Indians. 

Homes on the wind-blown prairies were 
not easy to make. I shall never forget talking 
to a very old woman in Nebraska. “Do you 
know,” she said to me, “I can't look at that 
tree there without feeling a backache. I was 
the one of the family who had to carry water 
to keep it alive!” 

Yes, it took courage and determination 
to make those homes on the prairies! And 
courage and determination you will find in 
Let the Hurricane Roar by Rose Wilder 
Lane (Longmans, Green and Company) and 
especially in Caroline, the seventeen-year- 
old girl-wife of the book, who is left alone 
for the winter in a dugout home, with her 
baby to care for, with storms raging out- 
side, and wolves at the very door. Prairie 
Anchorage by Marjory Medary (Longmans, 
Green and Company) has in it the same 
dauntless spirit. Perhaps you have seen the 
Currier and Ives picture of a prairie fire? 
There is a prairie fire in Prairie Anchorage, 
to be fought and conquered. 

Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson (Little, 
Brown and Company) is an unforgettable 
picture of Spanish-Indian days in early 
California. In Ramona you will find the 
beautiful and poignantly tragic story of a 
young girl. I hope you may have the new 
edition illustrated by Herbert Morton 
Stoops, whose pictures interpret the story 
and portray vividly for you the scenes that 
met Ramona’s own eyes, day after day. 
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In the South 


The Southern girls from whom I heard 
cast their votes chiefly for books about the 
Civil War. The girls in New Orleans, how- 
ever, went back to earlier days, asking me to 
mention Pearls of Fortune by Alice Lide 
and Margaret Johansen (Little, Brown and 
Company), the romantic story of a Russian 
princess who went on the famous ‘Brides’ 
Ship” to New Orleans. 

Jane Hope by Elizabeth Janet Gray (The 
Viking Press) is set in the days just before 
the Civil War. This is a new book which 
girls have already discovered for themselves. 
They like this book, because Jane Hope 
herself is genuinely delightful, and her life 
in an early Carolina college town is full of 
unexpected happenings. 

For books about the Underground Rail- 
way, that daring enterprise of before-the- 
war days when Negroes were smuggled 
North, 
Hill Allee, Hildegarde Swift, and Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Susanna and Tristram 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) is Mrs. Al- 
lee’s story of that time, telling the adven- 
tures of a girl and her brother who went 
from North Carolina to Ohio to live with 
their uncle. Mrs. Swift's book, Raslroad 
to Freedom (Harcourt, Brace and Company), 
has for its heroine that courageous colored 
woman, Harriet Tubman. And Mrs. Hewes’s 
book, Glory of the Seas (Alfred A. Knopf), 
is about the clipper ship days of Boston. 
Its plot, in which a most attractive young 


the chosen authors are Marjorie | 














man and girl are the central figures, is 


nevertheless close to the South. 

Of the many who have written Civil War 
stories, girls especially like Honoré W. 
Morrow, Elsie Singmaster, Rose Knox, and 
Emma Gelders Sterne. Mrs. Morrow's book, 
Forever Free (William Morrow and Com- 
pany), opens with the arrival of the Lin- 
colns at the White House, and ends with 
Tad Lincoln's death. Elsie Singmaster’s Em- 
meline (Houghton Mifflin Company) is the 
vivid story of a girl in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Gray Caps by Rose Knox (Double- 
day, Doran and Company) and No Sur- 
render by Emma Gelders Sterne (Duffield 
and Green) are interesting, by way of con- 
trast, in the picture they give of the South 
during the Civil War. Gray Caps is the 
more complete, No Surrender the more per- 
sonal and romantic—you will enjoy both. 


Washington and Lincoln 


A February Book Page would not be com- 
plete without special mention of books in 
which George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln are given you as very real, very 
human people. In many of the .stories I 
have mentioned, you will meet them. In 
addition, I recommend to you The Boys’ 
Life of Washington by Helen Nicolay (D. 
Appleton-Century Company)—it is for 
girls, too!—and Abe Lincoln Grows Up by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany). And if you read John Brown's Body 
by Stephen Vincent Benét (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company), Abraham Lincoln 
will not only seem close and real to you, 
but you will find expressed in Mr. Benét's 
stirring poetry many of the things you your- 
self feel about our own United States, and 
the heritage that is ours from the men and 








the women who so gallantly lived in days | 


gone by. 











It’s KEEN Fun! 


If you haven't tried skiing, 
a pair of 


Northland Skis 


and a snowy slope will 
show you winter's most 
thrilling sport. You can 
ski better on Northlands, 
because they're better skis. 
Used by champion skiers, 
the Byrd Expedition, etc 
Make sure you get North- 
land Skis. 

Free booklet, “How to Ski", will 

help you to learn, 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Ski Mfrs 


83 Merriam Pk. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Fit for a King | 


THE AMERICAN Gir- has a | 
present for your troop— 
eight dainty dishes, each fit 
for a king, with cups and 
saucers to match. 


and is decorated with a 


| 
This tea set is cream color | 

| 
THE 
AMERICAN Girt colophon 
(the little figure at the bot- 


tom of this announcement). 


More Girl 


Scout troops are now enjoy- 


green border and 


than seventy 
ing their sets. The tea set 
will help your troop start 
One 


troop in New Jersey covered 


many new projects. 
the tops of four old card 
tables with colored papers 
from Christmas envelopes. 
It earned teaspoons with 
profit sharing coupons. And 
now it is able to give a tea 
frequently for the girls’ 


mothers. 


Let us tell you 







how to secure 
\l/ this set for your 
\ Z troop. Write to 
iN Betty Brooks to- 
day, in care of 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





— 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


(Continued from page 17) 
brief and unfriendly. Ed’s question concern- 
ing the dog he had for sale changed his 
frown to a scowl. 

“You can have him for nothin’ if you 
can find him,” he said shortly. “He ran 
away.” 

‘Ran away?” Claire spoke incredulously. 

“That's what I said. I sold him to Tel 
Patrick day before yesterday, and he was 
gone the next mornin’ afore Tel got here 
to pay me for him.” 

Tel did come for the dog?” 

“Sure he did. He'd bought him, I tell 
you. He was bringin’ the money with him 
the next day—that was yestiday. Wanted 
him for the Totem Pole race this year. He 
was a good dog, too.” 

“I never heard of that before, a husky 
running away,” Claire said thoughtfully. 

“Well, you’ve heard it now. Like as not 
he’s been et up by them wolves that's 
prowlin’ in this neighborhood.” 

“I meant to ask you about them dogs,” 
Ed said cheerfully. 

“Dogs! They're wolves! I don’t know 
nothin’ about ‘em, save what Tel and a 
couple o’ other mushers has been tellin’ me. 
They’s been five teams killed by ‘em. Me, 
I'm stayin’ close to home.” 

‘Not coming to town to see the start and 
finish of the Totem Pole?” Claire put the 
question mischievously. 


OT me,” Bud said sourly. “I seen too 
many o’ them things. I'm stayin’ 
near home these days anyways, with seven 
wolves preyin’ on anyone fool enough to 
drive a team ten miles from home.” 

“You say five teams have been brought 
down?” Ed put in again. 

‘Five teams!” Bud expanded visibly. He 
had news to tell, but both Ed and Claire 
had divided his story by two, and subtracted 
one, before he had substantiated the tale 
with “facts” gleaned from at least two of 
the biggest liars in the country. They stayed 
for lunch with Bud—beans and caribou 
meat—but were on their way again before 
twelve-thirty. 

“You won't see them wolves within a 
day’s drivin’ o’ here,” Bud told them as 
they left. “They was reported last about 
a hundred miles south. There's somethin’ 
queer about ‘em, though. They can travel 
faster’n any band o’ wolves I ever hope to 
see.” 

“We'll have a look,” Ed decided. “So 
long, Bud. Sorry about your dog. If we get 
a line on him, we'll let you know.” 

They sped along in silence for some time, 
Ed, ordinarily one of the most awkward 
men in the world, graceful and easy as he 
rode his runners. Claire, deep in thought, 
forgot he was with her. She had made up 
her mind to speak to Ed about the suspicion 
that was forming in her mind, when the 
gaunt old man turned back to shout a ques- 
tion at her. 

“Did you get the same idee I did, out o’ 
Bud's ramblin’s?” 

Claire nodded, laughing. “You're psychic, 
Ed,”’ she said. 

“What's that? Well, I'll live it down. 
Bud told the whole story in about three 
sentences. Tel’s enterin’ his team in the 
Totem Pole. He needed a dog. Bud tells him 


he ain't goin’ to see the races, and Tel 
swipes the dog and keeps his seventy-five 
bucks. Slick, ain’t it?” 

“Slick,” Claire agreed. ‘Nobody but Bud 
could identify one of his own team. He's 
almost never on the trail. Or at least I 
never meet him, and I suppose I do as much 
mushing as anybody else around here. Is 
Tel going to drive his own team this year, 
or get an Indian to do it again?” 

“Depends on whether he’s in, or out, 
with the Indians at the time,’’ Ed respond- 
ed. “Last I heard, he was makin’ big medi- 
cine with them up at Tuttle Point. If you 
got any cause to be scared o’ Tel Patrick, 
look out, specially when he’s brewin’ mis- 
chief along with the Indians,” he finished 
grimly. 


T= went on again for another two 
hours, before Claire called for a retreat. 

“Bud was right. We aren’t going to see 
them today,” she said. “We might as well 
turn back. Tomorrow we'll go south, then 
east, then west. I've got to know what those 
things are, Ed.” 

“So have I,” Ed responded cheerfully. 
“You set the pace goin’ in, Claire. I want 
this pup leader o’ mine to see what real 
mushin’ looks like!” 

Claire’s clear laugh was her only response 
to the compliment. She swung her dogs in 
a narrow circle and set them on the trail 
again, homeward. 

“Totem! Pinto! Mush!” she cried. “Patsy! 
Rover!’ The echo of her voice died away, 
before she lifted it again in a stirring com- 
mand. ‘Hallelujah, King! Line out!” 

It was glorious to feel the cold air rush- 
ing past her stinging cheeks. She stood on 
the runners urging the dogs to their best, 
while behind her Ed dropped out of sight. 
After a time Claire slowed her team to 
wait for him. 

“Where'd you get that ‘Hallelujah’? he 
demanded. 

‘From Jake Connolley,” Claire told him. 
That set her mind in a new direction. 
“How long had Jake been gone from this 
part of the country before he—was drowned, 
Ed?” 

“Let me see. About three year, I think. 
He went to Nome from Frozen Bend. Was 
strainin’ gold up there for a couple o’ years, 
raisin’ huskies as a side line. I heard he'd 
bred some powerful teams in Nome. You 
know, Claire, I think he was comin’ back 
to our country, when he was took. That's the 
way it looked to me.” 

“Pete thinks so, too,” the girl answered 
sadly. “Coming home. What wouldn't I 
give to have seen him again, even just once! 
I've got fifteen questions to ask Jake Con- 
nolley about dogs, and nobody else knows 
the answers.” 

“Reckon everybody felt the same way 
about that man, even his dogs,” Ed re- 
sponded heartily. ‘‘Reckon that team o’ his— 
whatever team he had at the time—would 
have died for him.” 

After a time, he added thoughtfully, “A 
lot of his friends would have died for him, 
too.” 

He left Claire at her home and, despite 
her urgent invitation, would not stay for 
dinner. 


‘Mis’ 


Pegler will want to know the 





news,” he said. “I'll shove along. Be stop- 
pin’ by for you in the mornin’, Pink.” 

“Tll be ready,” Claire said. “Maybe 
Henry will be free to go tomorrow.” 

Gran lent a most attentive ear to her 
recital of the day's affairs. That was one 
thing about Gran; nothing she'd been do- 
ing was ever half as interesting to her as 
what somebody else had accomplished. In 
the midst of Claire’s story, the telephone 
rang. It was Pete calling from the Tuttle 
Point station. 

“One of my dogs is sick, Sis,” he told 
her, his voice sounding remote and un- 
natural over the wire. “Will you send Boal 
out with your string to bring me home? 
I'm all through here.” 

“Right away,”’ Claire told him. “All the 
Indians cured of their tummy aches?” 

“All but one,” Pete told her. ‘I lost one 
of them. Too far gone when I reached him, 
but you can’t tell these Indians that. They 
think I did him in, on purpose. I've never 
known them to be so hostile. I'm glad to 
be getting out of here.” 

“Listen,” Claire said, suddenly fright- 
ened, “I’m coming with Boal.” 

“You're staying right there,” Pete told 
her. “I don’t need you, and I don’t want 
you. I'm all right. I'd like to see the Indians 
I couldn’t manage, if I had to. They aren't 
getting savage, or anything like that. They 
just go around muttering to themselves, and 
looking nasty. And not one word of thanks 
for relief from their pain. It’s all right, Sis. 
I'll be home tomorrow morning, so don’t 
worry.” 

A consultation with Boal resulted in 
Claire’s borrowing Henry Tensee’s team for 
the trip to Tuttle Point. Her own dogs were 
tired and, if she planned to use them on 
the morrow, it would be foolish to send 
them out tonight. Besides, Pete might have 
need of a fresh team, leaving the Point. 

Henry himself opened the door to the 
girl, but he had little to say in defense of 
himself when she questioned him about his 
nonappearance of that morning. Nor did he 
promise to go with her the next day. 

“T've got a lot to do, fixing up the cabin,” 
he said evasively. “Mom needs me here.” 

Since Mrs. Tensee was not there to re- 
fute his claim, Claire had to leave it at that 
for the present. 

Henry's dogs had not been used since he 
purchased them. Claire found them wild 
with excitement, as they hit the trail again. 
Turning them over to Boal, she warned 
him to hold them back on the trip out, that 
they might be ready for a swift journey 
home. 


ETE had riot returned when she set out 

with Ed next morning. They turned 
south this time, Ed leading again. The black 
sky had dissipated from over the Alaska 
range; the day was clear and very cold. It 
was not, however, until the middle of the 
morning that Claire let her team out with 
a shouted “Hallelujah!” that brought a grin 
to Ed's face. 

Abruptly that grin faded. From behind 
a hill of snow, seven white forms had slid 
into view, pacing beside the teams a hun- 
dred feet from the trail. 

“Claire!” But she, too, had seen them. 
They were in (Continued on page 43) 
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The In-Between Age 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: I have just finished my 
December AMERICAN GiRL and I couldn't 
resist the temptation to tell you how fine 
I think it is. 


At the present time I am just at an “‘in- 


between age,” as they call it, and I just can’t 
get books to suit me. Either they are too 
childish, or too grownup—but the stories in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL seem just right. It is 
therefore one of my cherished possessions. 


Just the other day a Girl Scout brought 


the December number to school to show 
the teacher the article, Jo Goes Into the 
Movies, for we had just finished reading 
Little Women. The teacher read the article 
aloud and thanked June, who was the girl, 
for bringing it. 


I enjoy business stories and mysteries es- 


pecially, but I read all of the stories in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL and find them interesting. 


Dorothy Steinberg 
Hitting the Mark 


Houston, Texas: I have never written to 
a magazine editor before, but here goes! 

I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
about two years, and I certainly do enjoy 
it. The stories are just right, not too baby- 
fied, or too grownup. 

Jane Smoot made me feel rather ashamed 
of myself for never having written you 
about your grand magazine. I have told 
my parents how much I enjoy THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL and Mother is giving it to me 
for a Christmas present. 

Maybe I'm not very observant, but I 
think (and my friends agree with me) that 
your magazine is just perfect. I like the 
covers, too; they're awfully clever. 

Helen J. Hannay 


The December Cover Is Popular 


CassELTON, NortTH Dakota: The cover 
for the December issue is just a dream! 
So different and cleverly done! I think it 
is the most attractive and cunning cover 
I've ever seen. My family and friends agreed 
with me, and I’m sure all the other girls 
will, too. 

I was so glad to find an article on Little 
Women, as I've been so interested since | 
heard they planned to film it. I want more 
than ever to see it now. 

I'm eagerly looking forward to the next 
article on etiquette, as I seem to have many 
difficulties along that line. And those re- 
Cipes! I'm “all agog” waiting to try them. 

The Seventh Candle was the most beau- 
tiful and inspiring story I've read in a long 


time. May we have some more like it? And 
Who's Got the Button? was grand! I 
laughed all the way through it, and had to 


re-read it again. Anne Kittel 


Thank You, Mary Herrington! 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY: I have never seen 
an issue like this one before—and I have 
taken THE AMERICAN Giri for nearly a 
year! The new continued story, Keeper of 
the Wolves, is just grand, and the article 
Joe Goes Into the Movies is just as good. 
I am going to see Little Women this week. 

I liked The Seventh Candle a \ot also. I 
always read aloud the Laugh and Grow 
Scout page to the family because the jokes 
are so funny. 

The way I started with this grand mag- 
azine was that my best friend was taking 
it, and she liked it so much that she gave 
it to me for my birthday. I certainly do 
love this magazine. 

Mary Hume Herrington 


Isabel Enjoys Winter Climbing 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS: I received my 
AMERICAN GIRL this noon, and turned right 
to the “Winter Climbing” article. To read 
of Anne Frances Hodgkins’s trip seemed like 
meeting an old friend, because I have been 
to the White Mountains every summer 
since 1924, and every winter since 1929. 
Last summer we went over the range, and 
last February, Dad went up Washington. 
He didn’t quite reach the top. We plan to 
go up in February, and the hints will be 
helpful. 

The pictures, also, were very familiar, and 
the lower left-hand picture on page nine is 
almost exactly like one Dad took. 

I had before me a large contour map of 
the Presidential Range, and I could easily 
follow their route. 

If Miss Hodgkins is up there this Feb- 
ruary during the holiday week, we may 
meet. I hope she is, because I would love 
to meet her and “swap yarns.” Also, we are 
both of Maine lineage. 

I have always enjoyed mountain climb- 
ing, especially in winter. I wrote a story 
about our trip over the range for a Boston 
newspaper contest, and maybe I will have a 
more thrilling one to offer soon. 

The other stories look good, but I haven't 
read them yet, because I wanted to hustle 
this off, to show my appreciation of that 
fine article. Isabel S. Tuell 
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Sarah Elizabeth in Real Life 


Paris, Missouri: I have taken THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL for two years and I wouldn't 
miss it, for one month. I liked the serial The 
Room on the Roof, and I also liked the story 
about Sarah Elizabeth, by Mary Margaret 
McBride. 

My father went to school with Miss Mc- 
Bride. The paper of which she spoke is 
owned by my cousin, Tom Bodine. 

Enclosed is my subscription for two more 
years. I am positive that there is no maga- 
zine which can surpass THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. Liza Celeste Alexander 


A Thanksgiving Story 


New York, New York: The December 
cover is just darling! Ruth Carroll does paint 
the cutest cover designs. And speaking of 
that, I used her November cover as a sub- 
ject for a Thanksgiving story we had to 
write in school, and it was read to the school 
in our auditorium. 

The new serial is thrilling, and especially 
so to me, because I love stories of the frozen 
North. 

When I received my December issue of 
THE AMERICAN GiRL, I looked at once for 
the article Jo Goes Into the Movies, which 
Jean and Joan had announced in the pre- 
vious issue. I had just been to see Little 
Women at Radio City Music Hall that after- 
noon, and everything about Little Women 
thrills me. I firmly believe there was never 
a story so dear. The article in our magazine 
is sO interesting, and describes the making 
of the picture so well, that I think everyone 
that loves “Jo” should read it. 

The articles on Good Looks and Etiquette 
I find very useful. And the articles on books 
I eat up, for I revel in books. In Step With 
the Times helps me prepare reports for our 
Current Events Club in school; and the 
American Girls in Art Series is lovely. 

Jane Kochman 


Daily Magazine Wanted 


OxrorD, NorTH CAROLINA: We have taken 
a great number of magazines, but I've never 
seen anyone rush for the others, the way 
they do for THE AMERICAN GIRL. I read 
this magazine over and over, wishing it was 
published daily or at least weekly. I think 
it is the best magazine we've ever taken. 

The story The Room on the Roof is very 
interesting, and it gets better every issue. I 
enjoy A Penny for Your Thoughts very 
much also. 

I can hardly wait for the next magazine 
to come, because I'm anxious to see the 
letters you publish. 

Eunamae Frances Allen 
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LOUSES—have you 

ever had too many of 

them? I'm sure you 
haven’t—especially now, 
when blouses play such an 
important part in a girl's 
wardrobe. And there’s really 
nothing like a perky blouse 
to transform an _ outdated 
costume. 

You may want to make 
two or three from this pat- 
tern—3113—which you can 
easily do, as it lends itself 
to variations. It will be equally smart made 
of linen, either plain or plaid, washable 
silk, checked taffeta, striped tub silk, or one 
of the many novelty weaves. 

First, determine which one of the designs 
you want to make, then buy your material 
according to the requirement stated on the 
back of the envelope. 

Identify each piece of the pattern with 
the printed diagram on the inside of the 
envelope. You will find three sleeve pat- 
terns, and one sleeve lining, which is used 
with the short puffed sleeve No. 6, and can 
also be used if a plain short sleeve is de- 
sired. Try the pattern to see if any altera- 
tions are necessary as to length. Pin the 
lower parts of the blouse to upper blouse, 
overlapping edges 3% inch, as this is the 
amount allowed for seams; pin the shoulder 
seams together, and try on. If too short, 
determine the extra amount required for a 
becoming length, then slash both the upper 
and lower sections of the blouse straight 
across, and spread the pattern for necessary 
length. If the pattern is too long, lay a fold 
instead. (Refer to illustration for altering 
in last month's article.) 

Be sure there are no folds or wrinkles 
in your material. Spread the material smooth- 
ly on the cutting table, and place all pieces 
of the pattern you are using on it. Be guided 
by the layout on the back of the envelope. 
Observe closely the pattern markings. The 
three small perforations indicate that the 
pattern is to be placed on a lengthwise fold, 
and triple perforations on lengthwise 


threads. This is very important if the gar- 
ment is to hang properly. Keep the pattern 
smooth, and pin it securely to the material, 
placing pins about three or four inches 





Make Your Own Clothes 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


apart. When all the pieces are cut, 
clip notches about ¥ inch deep 
where they appear in the pattern, as 
these are your guides for joining 
seams. If you are using either the 
long or the short puffed sleeve, you 
must mark through the perforations 
at the top of the pattern for tucks, 
using tailor’s chalk. Mark 
first on the pattern side, then 
stick a pin through the per- 
foration to indicate the point 
of marking for the other 
side. Now you may remove 
the pattern entirely. 


Before starting to sew, ex- 
amine your sewing machine 
carefully. Is it properly oil- 
ed? Never oil your machine 
just before starting to sew, 
but do so when you put it 
away, then with a soft cloth 
go over the entire head to 
remove any excess oil, before 
using it again. Thread the 
machine and test the stitch 
on a scrap of the material 
you are using. A_ perfect 
stitch locks in the center of 
the material. If the thread 
lies straight on the top of 
the seam, the bobbin tension should be 
tightened; or if the thread lies straight on 
the bottom, then the top tension should be 
tightened. Always have your presser bar 
down, when making these adjustments. If a 
seam puckers or draws—then both threads 
are too tight and must be loosened. About 
16 stitches to. the inch is a good length. 


PUTTING the blouse together, you will 
find the illustrations and instructions on 
the inside of the envelope helpful. Let's 
follow them. Step one: Join shoulder and 
underarm seams, matching notches. Always 
begin at top of seam and stitch down. Press 
each seam as it is made. Finish the seams 
by turning the edge under 14 inch, and 
stitching free from the garment. Press again. 
A French seam is also desirable to use, and 
is made by first placing the wrong sides of 
the material face to face, and stitching a 
lZ-inch seam on the right side; pressing; 
then turning the garment wrong side out, 
and creasing the seam in the row of stitch- 
ing. Now stitch a 14-inch seam on_ the 
wrong side, which encloses the Y-inch 
seam; press and turn garment right side 
out. A French seam is a finished seam. 

Step two: Turn the top of the lower 
blouse under 3% inch. Baste, then press. Join 
to upper part of blouse overlapping 4 inch, 
and matching all notches and side seams. Pin 
in place, then baste. Stitch on right side. 
Remove bastings and press. 

Step three: Make collar, stitching two 
sides together as illustrated, except in cen- 
ter back which should be left unstitched for 






a space equal to the distance between shoul- 
der seams of the blouse. Press, and turn 
right side out. Sew one edge of the open- 
ing in collar to the back neck edge of the 
blouse. Turn the other edge under, and 
whip down to the line of stitching. 

Step four: Make inverted tucks at the top 
of the sleeve, not more than 3/16 inch and 
press. Seam the sleeve. If you are using a 
plain seam, press and finish the edge. In 
putting in a sleeve, match the notches and 
underarm seams, and ease the fullness in 
across the top between notches. Before bast- 
ing, distribute fullness between pins, in- 
serting pins lengthwise. Then baste and 
stitch. If you are using the short puffed 
sleeve, follow instructions in Step Six, in- 
stead of Step Four. 

The edge of the flare sleeve can be fin- 
ished by turning the edge under a scant 
1% inch and stitching, then turn the stitched 
edge back \ inch, and stitch again on the 
edge from the right side. 

Finish openings at left shoulder and 
sleeves with 34-inch bias facing. Finish 
front of neck with 1-inch bias facing. Stitch 
the facings to the right side of the garment, 
turn to the underside, creasing at the stitch- 
ing line. Press. Turn the edge of the facing 
under 1 inch, and whip down by hand. 


C= glance at these two vest and collar 
combinations, made from the same pat- 
tern—3292—and you will see why we 
wanted you to know of our “find”! They 
can be made of small bits of material; and 
in one short evening spent sewing, you will 
have something to make your frock look 
new for school or business tomorrow. 

For cutting, making seams, pressing, fol- 
low the instructions given for making the 
blouse. The frilly collar may be either 
pleated or tucked. 


Now for bound buttonholes—and don't 
let them frighten you! Mark the material 
for a buttonhole as indicated on the pat- 
tern. Cut a lengthwise piece of material 1 
inch longer and 1 inch wider than the 
buttonhole for welt. Crease through the 
center, open again and place the crease on 
the marking for the buttonhole, on the right 
side of the blouse. Baste. Stitch an oblong 
slot 1 inch long and 3/16 inch across each 
end. Press. Slash the slot through the center, 
forking the ends to the corners of the 
stitching. Pull the welt through to the 
underside. Press. You now have an oblong 
opening. Now fold both sides of the welt, 
so that they will meet in the center of the 
slot. Press. Trim the welt to ¥ inch around 
the edge of the buttonhole, and overcast the 
edges, taking an occasional stitch in the first 
stitching. Proceed with the next buttonhole. 

Three things we have learned in this les- 
son. A French seam, how to put in a sleeve, 
and a bound buttonhole. It has been a big 
lesson, but we hope you have enjoyed it. 


Patterns are 15 cents each; the American Girl Pattern Book 25 cents, coins 
or stamps. American Girl Patterns, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Keeper of the Wolves 


(Continued from page 40) 
full stride and, as they ran, the girl knew 
positively that they were using less than a 
third of their speed, while King was doing 
a good two-thirds of his best. 

“I'm going to take the leader,’ Ed shout- 
ed and simultaneously a shot rang out. His 
team jumped. Claire’s dogs, better trained, 
quivered and stumbled in their stride, but 
the phantoms ran on. Ed had not touched 
the leader. 

He lifted the gun to his shoulder, aimed 
with particular care and pulled the trigger. 
Six times he shot, and still the phantom 
team ran beside the sleds without slackening 
their speed. 

“They're farther away than they look,” 
Claire muttered, her scalp tingling at sight 
of that invulnerable array. “Shoot again, 
Ed. We've got to get one!” But even as 
she spoke, the specters melted away. Claire, 
watching them intently, saw that the leader 
turned at a right angle, and his retreat was 
covered momentarily by the advance of the 


dog behind him, who turned in his place | j . 


when the time came. It was uncanny. 


| hs was shaken. He had nothing to say, | © 


as they started home. At the door of 
the Jameson cabin, he only shook his head, 
dubiously, in response to Claire’s effort to 
thank him. 

Pete was at home when she arrived. It 
was well after lunch time, and she ate 
ravenously of the food Namak set before 
her. Gran, working on her quilt, listened 


intently as the girl repeated the day's ad- | 


venture. Claire saw that even Pete was 
startled by her story. 

“T think it’s ” he began, and was in- 
terrupted by a knock. He strode across the 
room and threw open the door without fin- 
ishing his sentence. Claire, looking up from 
the table, saw past him. 

An Indian stood on the threshold. He 
carried a gun. The barrels of the gun were 
pointed straight at Pete’s heart. 

“You come Tuttle Point,” the man said 
harshly. “Kill one man. We come Frozen 
Bend. Kill you!” 

“What's that?” demanded the doctor 
sharply. “What are you talking about?” 

But Claire knew. Behind the Indian on 
the threshold were four more, all of them 
armed. 

She ran forward to stand beside Pete, 
shielding Gran who was observing the 
tableau with clear, calm eyes. 

“Get him out here!” one of the others 
shouted. 

Two guns swept up ominously. 





Wait!’ Pete commanded. He turned to 


Claire, pushing her roughly inside the room. 
‘You stay in here,” he said. “I'll talk to 
them outside.” 

“Where's your gun?” Claire whispered. 

‘In the sled,” the man groaned. “In the 
kennels. You can’t get it. There isn’t time. 
Stand out of the way.” 

“No,” Claire said, “I'll face them with 
you.” As she stepped from the cabin be- 
hind her brother, the five guns pulled up 
simultaneously. Claire knew that three of 
them were trained on Pete, at least two of 
them on herself. 


Had Claire and Pete an enemy who was 
responsible for this attack? Read next 
month's installment for the answer. 
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For thrills, adventure 
valuable gifts 


TUNE IN ON “BUCK ROGERS 
IN THE 25TH CENTURY” 


‘Tame upon thousands of girls and boys—men and 
women—tune in to “Buck Rogers in the 25th Century”. 
For they know that for thrills, suspense and strange adven- 
ture this educational program is in a class by itself! Just sup- 
pose this happened to you! 

Suppose you were engaged in surveying a mine when sud- 
denly a cave-in completely shuts off the shaft in which you 
are working. And then suppose that a strange gas is released 
which holds you in a state of suspended animation for 500 
years! Then one day the ground shifts ...fresh air enters the 
mine...and you climb out to find yourself i in the strange 
world of the 25th Century. 

What would you do? What amazing things would greet 
your eyes? Well, that’s what happened to Buck Rogers! He 
\ discovered... But we won't spoil the thrills for you. Tune 
RA in on the Buck Rogers adventures yourself. Valuable free 
PL gifts are offered on every program. Read the schedule in 

J \ the panel and find out what station in your locality is broad- 
a Buck Rogers in the 25th Century. 








in Drink Cocomalt regularly 


¥ 
K \_ For strong, sturdy development—drink Cocomalt at every meal. 
‘It has a delicious chocolate flavor. 
You'll like it HOT or COLD, Coco- 





\_/malt contains a rich content of Sun- On These Stations 
\shine Vitamin D. Sold at all good Monday, Tuesday , 
grocery stores. For trial can, send Wednesday, Thursday 
name and address, with 10c to cover WADC Akron "WOKO Albany 
cost of packing and mailing to R. B. WCAO Baltimore 
WAAB Boston WKBW Buffalc 
Davis Co., Dept. 19B, Hoboken, N.J. WBT Charlotte. 
WKRC Cincinnati 
K Cleveland 
CKLW Detroit 


WFBL Syracuse 
WABC New York 
WCAU Philadelphia 
WJAS Pittsburgh 
WEAN Providence 


WBBM Chicago 
WFBM Indianapolis 
WHAS Louisville 

WCCO Minneapolis 
KMOX St. Louis 











| Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee 
American Medical ‘Association. Formulated by scien- 
— it is composed of sucrose, skim milk, selected 
nme = extract, flavoring and and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin 


Q@comal 





Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 
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Unguentine stops the agonizing 
pain of burns. . . . Helps heal 
without an ugly scar. 


Unguentine has been the estab- 
lished burn remedy of physicians 
for over 40 years. It is used by 8 
out of 10 hospitals. Doctors, 
scout-masters, troop leaders, 
first-aid workers everywhere say 
Unguentine is the first thought 
in burns. 


Free First-Aid Book and Sample 


Write for a copy of our handy first-aid 
book, “What To Do’”’ and sample of 
Unguentine. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box A-2, Norwich, N. Y 


u i 
eseventiny 
BEWARE DANGERS OF 


INFECTION 


At the first sign of a cut, scratch or broken 
blister, guard against the dangers of infec- 
tion. Do as your doctor does. Completely 
paint and protect the wound with Iodine— 
nothing is as effective. This scientific germ- 
killer and quick-healing agent costs so little. 
Don’t fail to keep a bottle of Iodine handy 
for every emergency. For sale at any drug 
store. For free instructive bulletins on the 
many uses of Iodine, including Athlete’s 


FRE F Foot, send name and address to 


Iodine Educational Bureau, 
Dept.2G,120 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
DENISON’ Secu) 
L AY Ss nanan ing. Denison’s plays 

: sre eeeeteeaie"™ hae, Commses 


T.S.Denison&Co., 623 S.W. 


po CHOOL RINGS & PINS 


~~ This handsome Sterling Silver Ring 

- only $1.50 in quantities of 12 or 
more. Also made in one-fifth 10 K. 
Gold. Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing the latest designs in rings and 
pins at factory prices. 










































C. K. GROUSE CO., 42 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 


QUILT BOOK 10¢ 


in Colors 


93 Quilt Block Designs and 
showing Full Size Quilts 


New edition, 24 pages. complete with 
cutti charts for making World's 
Fair, Sunflower, Modern Tulip, Dub- 
lin Steps, Flower Pot, Mohawk Trail, 
Evergreen Tree, Mary's Fan, etc. 


on 3 oage te one of these new Vir- 








it Block today for 

only 10¢ . Send U. 8. Sil 
Stamps. {ibe bo ° isctned 
Dept. 4665.A Elgin, Ulineis 
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Be My Valentine! 


(Continued from page 10) 
“The Country Club is open all the year 
‘round. But nobody goes there much, so 
early in the spring,” he said. “I don’t know 
how it will be.” 

However he got Stanley the card. And 
Saturday morning when Stanley telephoned 
that he'd call for me about one o'clock, he 
said he’d ordered a special luncheon for 
the two of us. 

He called for me with a hired car and 
a chauffeur. He looked handsomer than 
ever, and awfully pleased to see me. All 
the familiar way out to the Country Club, 
I felt as if I was sitting on top of the 
world. Stanley knew how to treat a young 
lady, and I was a young lady. I felt miles 
away from school-kid Ernestine, who both- 
ered about her marks and greased the in- 
sides of a wrecked car that stalled every few 
minutes. It was certainly a whole lot of fun. 

But the minute I 


luncheon. He told me all the New York 
gossip, and asked, wasn’t I coming East 
again that summer? 

He was certainly attentive. I can’t say he 
wasn't interesting. But as we sat there, talk- 
ing and talking and talking, all I could 
think of was what a fine afternoon we were 
wasting indoors. 

I squirmed out of his invitation to din- 
ner. I didn’t want to see any more food 
in a week. When he spoke about the eve- 
ning, I told him I wasn’t sure, but he could 
call up some time around seven, if he felt 
like it. 

I got home at five, and was just wriggling 
out of my good dress when the ‘phone rang. 
It was Mr. Eaton, talking from the high 
school building. He’d been going over all 
the Senior standings; and he'd decided that 
although I had one unexcused absence 
against me, my marks were so good that 

I was entitled to the 





got into the Country 
Club, my spirits sank. 
Nobody was lunching 
there but a foursome 
of old men and two 
fat women. The head 
waiter led us past 
miles of empty tables, 
to one that had a long, 
white florist’s box 
standing impressively 
on it. 

Stanley looked 
black, and asked the 
waiter why he hadn't 
opened the box and 
put the flowers on the 
table. He was very 








medal, and he’d make 
the announcement in 
Assembly Monday 
morning. 

I was so thrilled I 
called Bob. Bob was 
more pleased than I 
was, at that. He al- 
ways likes to see me 
come out on top of 
the heap; in fact, he 
never will let anybody 
say a word against me 
—except himself, of 
course. 


\ \ JHEN he got over 


cheering my suc- 








stern about it. The 
waiter apologized, and 
I said it didn’t make 


any difference. 
“Well, maybe not,” said Stanley. ‘I hope 
you're hungry, Ernestine. I ordered what 


sounded like a good luncheon.” And we 
sat down quite cheerfully. 

I was hungry, but not hungry enough. 
They brought us bowls of soup that would 
have made a meal for a starving man. There 
was stuffed celery with it—enough to have 
fed a whole evening party. Then we had 
two casseroles of chicken, each nearly as 
big as the casserole the Grapers sport for 
Sunday dinner. The salad I could have 
eaten, if I hadn't had anything else that 
day. The dessert was ice cream and cake, 
two desserts for each of us, and too much 
at that. 


HOUGH I hadn't eaten half of the 

lunch, I had that awful feeling you 
do have when you've eaten too much. But 
my soul felt worse than my stomach did. 
I remember once when I was a little girl, I 
dressed up in a long skirt of Mother's, and 
pretended I was Cousin Eunice in New 
York. I had a gorgeous time for a couple 
of hours; the make-believe got so strong I 
almost felt I was Cousin Eunice. Then all 
at once I caught sight of myself in a mir- 
ror, and saw I was nothing but a little girl 
with her mother’s skirt on. It was a come- 
down, of course, but something of a relief, 
too. 

And that's exactly how I felt now. Stanley 
tried to make a joke of the too-much- 


cess, he said, “Say, 
Ernie, the old bus is 
working pretty well today. Can’t we get 
Beth and Tom, and have the first beef- 
steak picnic of the season while she’s still 
running? It’s just the day for a picnic 
out-doors.” 

I'd really expected to spend that evening 
with Stanley; and goodness knows the idea 
of beef steak teamed with marshmallows 
didn’t appeal to me a bit. But I do love 
cooking over a camp fire, and I'd been 
dressed up and acting polite for a long time 
that day. The temptation was simply too 
strong for me. 

“Tl go if you insist,” I said. “But I'll 
bet you my new medal to one thin dime 
that we'll have to push your old bus the 
whole way home.” 

The first picnic of a season is always great 
fun; and after supper we drove back to our 
house, and played cards in the library, and 
had such a good time Dad stuck his head 
in twice to see what on earth the riot was 
about. 

The next day I was sorry I'd turned 
Stanley down for the evening. He really is 
a fascinating man, and he appreciated me as 
grown-up—not to speak of the fact that I'd 
been desperately in Jove with him for 
months. 

But that evening, playing cards and teas- 
ing Bob about his car, and being teased about 
my medal, I wasn’t sorry for anything. Bob 
is just Bob. But after too much luncheon, 
or the feeling that romance is pretty hard 
to live up to, he’s sort of restful. 
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Modern Sports for 
Modern Girls 


(Continued from page 25) 
and our feeling of tingling aliveness when 
the wind rushes past us as we take the 
ball down the field—and the Big Business 
of Sport, as demonstrated by the arena 
spectacle. 

If you're not satisfied with the results of 
your stock taking, and you think your town 
needs more and better facilities for sport; 
if your town doesn't itself play, but watches 
from the bleacher—a common American 
disease called “bleacheritis”; if the sports 
in your school are for the few and not for 
the many, for a championship instead of 
for fun and sportsmanship, for the glory 
of the school instead of for the health and 
amusement of the girl, then perhaps you'd 
like some help. The Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation, 
303 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, of which your National Girl Scouts 
have been members since its beginning, 
stands ready and eager to help you with 
your sports problems. 

There is still room for much effort, on 
the part of all of us, to teach the American 
people how to play, in order that they may 
live long and joyously. These are stirring 
times; you couldn’t have chosen a better 
time in which to live, if your advice had 
been asked. Man has conquered the ma- 
chine, the Utopia of leisure has arrived, 
we have a degree of comfort and luxury 
about which our forefathers never dared to 
dream. But whether we use our leisure and 
our comforts to build a great civilization, 
or whether we, like Greece and Rome, allow 
our soft living to send us to ruin, depends 
very much on how we use our leisure. 
Through sports and games, we may lead our 
people to joyous, wholesome living. As Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, “It’s up to the women.” 


COVER CONTEST NEWS 


Of the four hundred and fifty titles for | 


the December cover, the winning one was 
submitted by Edna Leffler, Fairview, Pa. 
Edna thought that “Get Along, Little 
Doggie!’ was a good title, and the judges 
agreed. Three other contestants sent the 
same title, but Edna’s entry was the first 
received so she was chosen winner as pro- 
vided by the rules of the contest. She will 
receive a book as prize. 

If you think of a good title for this 
issue's cover, send it to the Cover Contest 
Editor, % THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. You don’t 
have to be a subscriber to enter the con- 
test. Please print the title on one side of 
the paper and include your name, address 
and age on the same sheet. All entries must 
be mailed not later than February fifteenth. 


= 
ANNOUNCING JUDGES 
for Christmas Card Contest 
Tony Sarc, RutH CARROLL, and a third, 
to be announced in the March issue. 
for Sampler Contest 


EMILy Rose Burt, of The Woman’s Home 
Companion; RutH HoGELAND, of The 
Country Gentleman; FLORENCE YODER 
Witson, of Needlecraft Magazine. 
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| got. every one of them 





Get your equipment with the 


same easy plan Agnesused... 


It’s the Libby Thrift Plan. Agnes is all for it. 
So are thousands of other girls—girls your 
age—-living in neighborhoods like yours. 
They’ve been given their equipment with- 
out a dime of expense through the Libby 
Plan. Now if the plan worked so well for 
them, why shouldn’t it for you? 

Here’s the plan. Just pick out any piece 
of equipment from the official catalog. Save 
a certain number of the blue and white 
labels from cans of Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 
Send them to us and you get your equip- 
ment right away without any expense. 

And here’s why it’s easy, why you have no 
trouble getting labels. So many women use 
Libby’s Milk every day. You see the Libby 
brand is especially popular because of its 
extra rich quality, purity, and economy. 

Any woman who uses this milk is happy 
to save labels for a Girl Scout who is getting 
her equipment. 

Lots of your mother’s friends and neigh- 
bors will go to work for you right away. 

Give the Libby Thrift Plan a real try. 
You’ll see how fast it works. Here’s your 
first step. Mail us the coupon today. We'll 
show you how to get any equipment you 
need. But that’s not all. We want you togeta 
quick start so we'll send you, free, a certifi- 
cate worth ten tall Libby Milk labels. Now 
move fast. Fillin the coupon. Mail it today. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 


pee 
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Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-23, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Tell me how to get my equipment without cost. “"""" 


POG CMG. cvccccccccceses 


Grocer’s name.......+. 





Agnes L. Silvia, Troop No. 7 
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“For the Girl of Your Dreams” 


(Continued from page 19) 

She said, “You fellows trail the herd home, 
while I drop past the professor's, and see 
if everything is all right.” 

Kip said, “Better come home and thaw 
out. Or is that hunch of yours working?” 

“It's my hunch and my business if it is,” 
said Em. They teased her about this thing 
they called her hunch. Often in hunting 
strayed stock, Em would go straight to the 
cafion where they were. Sometimes in pass- 
ing an isolated dwelling she'd feel a definite 
pull to stop, and-stopping, would find that 
help was needed, either because of sick- 
ness or lack of supplies. So this evening 
when the quavering light beckoned like an 
entreating finger, she pulled Pal o’ Mine 
aside and headed for the professor's shack. 

“Old Goofy,” the cowboys called the pro- 
fessor, who was something of a chemist, 
something of an inventor, too much of a 
dreamer for understanding in this prairie 
country. Pal o’ Mine went reluctantly in a 
direction he knew didn’t lead to the Flying 
Crow horse barn and his own feed box. 


S THE door opened to Em’s knock, a 
thin, druggy smell greeted her. Aline, 
the professor's daughter and only com- 
panion, stood in the door. ““Why—Em— 
Em——” She tried to laugh, but a con- 
tortion of a sob slipped over her face, and 
into her voice. “I'm so glad to see you. I 
didn’t think I'd ever see anyone. I—I—why, 
I thought I'd go crazy. I thought it'd never 
stop snowing.” 

Em looked around, blinking in the warm 
lamplight. The little place was disheveled, 
clothes piled on chairs. “Are you packing 
to leave, Aline?” 

Aline was crying now. “Yes, I can't 
stand it—this awful Joneliness. I was go- 
ing to walk over to the homesteader’s, and 
ask him to take me to town.” 

Em, listening to her soft crying, remem- 
bered how eagerly the professor had planned 
about Aline’s joining him here on the plains 
when she finished school. She remembered 
how Aline had said she hoped to make a 
real home with real friends here. 

“You're the only one I know out here— 
no one else ever comes.” 

Em said with boyish frankness, ‘‘A lot 
of it is your own fault, Aline. You're so 
shy and stand-offish, and so is your father 
without meaning to be. I tell you what you 
do—you come to the valentine party and 
bring your guitar. Sing some of the songs 
that you've sung for me. The folks around 
here are starved for music. We even enjoy 
hearing Mexican Joe play his fiddle, and he 
plays the same tune for everything. Have 
your father bring you.” 

“I don’t know,’’ Aline said doubtfully, 
and again tears threatened her blue eyes. 
“He doesn’t know I'm on earth these days. 
He’s working on a formula for poisoning 
gophers. The gopher, he says, is sort of a 
superintelligent little rascal that can’t be 
taken in by just the ordinary poisoned wheat. 
Oh, Father knows all about it—how it feeds 
by the light of the moon x 

The door of the room off the kitchen 
opened and the professor came in. “Oh, it’s 
you, Emily. Has Aline told you about this 
wonderful opportunity? The big Lowland 
Wheat ranch has made me an offer if I 
can perfect a formula that will rid their 








land of gophers.”” He bowed with scholarly 
courtesy. “And you'll be kind enough to 
excuse me if I go on with my work?” 

Em grinned understandingly at Aline. 
“How'd you like to make some valentines? 
I bought a lot of this stuff, but my fingers 
are all thumbs. Look, here’s a pretty one 
that has to have a few more roses and 
Cupid's darts on it. Make a lot of them, and 
be sure you come to the party. Forget about 
leaving till after that.’ 

Em was pulling on her gloves that were 
still soggy and clammy. Aline’s slim fingers 
were sorting out hearts of different shapes. 
She lifted a rapt face. “Look at this, Em, 
little tiny hinges. to make the lacy part 
stand up! I think I’ve got some pale blue 
ribbon. . . . And I used to know how to 
make little heart-shaped cardboard boxes.” 





Busy days followed. Em said to Miss 
Sybil, “Instead of having a valentine box 
for the children on Friday afternoon, let's 
have a big one for the whole country 
Friday evening. We'll bring cake, and I'll 
make the coffee, and Mexican Joe can fiddle 
for us to dance. Everyone around here needs 
a good time.” 

Miss Sybil agreed without much enthu- 
siasm for the party itself. “I hope that yel- 
low organdie I ordered will be here in time,” 
she fretted. 

Yes, busy days of planning. One cold 
windy night, the homesteader’s boy came 
over to borrow a red pencil to letter the 
valentine verses. On a cold windy morning, 
Em stopped Kip O'Malley as he was start- 
ing out to ride fences, and asked him to 
ride on farther and leave at Wyoming Lily's 
place a cordial invitation to the party. 

Kip looked at her in exasperation. “Such 
a beautiful balmy day,” he said, “that a fel. 
low feels like riding ten or twelve miles 
out of his way, just to further the cause 
of love.” But Em persistently pressed the 
invitation into his hand. ‘I feel like Cupid,” 
he said, “with his little bow and arrow.” 

“You look just like Chief Rain-in-the- 
face, starting out to declare war,’ Em re- 
joined. 

Again Em stopped at the professor’s 
shack. “You're not forgetting the party 
Friday night?” she said to Aline. 

Aline’s face was pale, her hands nervous. 
“The party Oh, I don’t believe we can.” 
And then, “Em, the awfullest thing has hap- 
pened. Father lost his formula—I mean the 
perfected one for the gopher poisoning. He 
worked on it till real late the other night, 
getting it just right—and he jotted each 
thing down on a piece of paper. We've 
hunted—and hunted.” A tragic look pushed 
into her eyes. “Em, I’m afraid I burned it. 





I got up early the next morning and cleaned 
off the table. There was a lot of valentine 
litter-—— ! He's nearly crazy. He doesn’t 
say anything. He just sits—and sits—and 
then he walks up and down.” 

Em turned and met the professor, as he 
came slowly up the frozen and rutted path. 
He was insufficiently clad, and his face 
looked gray and pinched. “I’m sorry about 
your lost formula, professor,” she said, con- 
cern in her voice. 

The professor's eyes were like those of a 
sleepwalker. “It’s no use,’ he murmured 
flatly. “There is a grim destiny that stalks 
me. Failure—failure—failure 

“You need to get out and talk to people, 
and forget about it,’ said Em. 

Unheeding, he murmured on, “First my 
wife that I loved and depended on was 
taken from me. Then all my investments 
were swept away. I thought I could build 
over again out here. This was the biggest 
chance I've had—this formula. All winter 
long I've worked because they had to have 
it by spring. It’s too late to start again. 1 
planned to give Aline more education, more 
advantages 

Em shook his arm. “Why don’t you give 
Aline a chance to be happy? She'd rather 
know people and have a real home than 
more education.” 

He stared down at her, as though such 
a thought had never entered his crowded 
mind. “You mean that Aline is lonely here 
and unhappy ?” 

“How could she be anything else? You 
never take her out. She doesn’t know any- 
one. She’d planned on coming to our val- 
entine party till this came up, and now she’s 
afraid to mention it to you. I can't see why 
it should ruin both your futures, just be- 
cause you've mislaid a formula that'll make 
all your smart little gophers think they're 
eating pie instead of poisoned wheat.” 

A crooked smile broke over the pro- 
fessor’s face. “Emily, my wife was like you. 
She kept two feet on the ground, and 
reached out and pulled me down when | 
started flying off. Aline is all I have. This 
is the only home we have. I'd like her to 
be happy here. I'll do what I can.” 

So that was that! 








N Wednesday evening Oku Hung, genial 

Chinese cook at the Flying Crow, 
studied and discussed cake recipes, while 
his supper cooked. Em was in the kitchen, 
too, helping Kip O'Malley rub his braided 
lariat with oil to keep it flexible. And 
Pinto Jones sat by the kitchen table, polish- 
ing up his ornate leather cuffs. 

“Oku has indecision over icing for fig 
cake at valentine party,” murmured the 
little Chinese. ‘Shall Oku put in it black 
walnut meats, or fine palticles quince pre- 
serve?” 

Pinto promptly answered, “Both!” and 
at that moment Miss Sybil came out into 
the kitchen. 

Miss Sybil wore a plaintive, weary air. 
“Listen, Em, I’ve decided to call off the val- 
entine party. I'm worn out now with all 
the school work I’m doing, and this will 
make so much more work and mess—and 
everything. I'll tell the children tomorrow 
to tell their parents we won't have it.” 

Em said slowly, “Oh no, don't call it 
off. I'll do all the work, like getting the 
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valentine box ready and the desks moved 
back. We can clean up for you afterwards.” 

But the trouble was something more than 
the work the party would make. Em knew 
by the way Miss Sybil walked back into 
the living room, and poked impatiently at 
the magazines she had read already from 
cover to cover. 

As Em came in, the pretty teacher said 
petulantly, “I wouldn’t mind so much if I 
had something decent to wear. Everyone's 
seen me time and again in that red chiffon. 
I'm just sure that yellow organdie I ordered 
from the city is at the post office. If only 
someone would go in.” With winter work 
and spring work on the Flying Crow over- 
lapping and Uncle Haze still in the city, 
there had been no time for going after the 
mail. 

So that was it! Miss Sybil didn’t relish 
a party unless she was assured of being the 
shining star. For a minute Em was tempted 
to say, “All right, call it off! But she re- 
membered the homesteader’s thirteen-year- 
old tramping across windy cold plains for 
a red pencil to letter valentine verses, she 
remembered the professor's lonely daugh- 
ter; and, after all, Pinto Jones and Kip 
O'Malley had looked yearningly at the val- 
entine display. 


EM said, “I'll ride in tomorrow and get 
your dress.” Which was just what Miss 
Sybil had played for. 

Out in the kitchen Kip O'Malley was 
sitting silent. Not so Pinto. In spite of Em's 
glowering look, he kept up a mumbling 
monotone, “That's what I like about these 
city girls—never think about therselves. 
That's what makes all us discernin’ saddle- 
warmers fall for ‘em. Love ain't blind—oh 
no, it’s just deaf, dumb, and dizzy.” 

Em didn’t blame Kip for taking his lariat 
and going to tive barn. She followed him 


out with the oil can he'd forgotten. ‘Here's | 





a weak spot you'd better mend, Kip.” They | 
were mending the weak spot in the braided 
leather, there in the dim old barn, when | 


Em said, “Kip, do you know what I 
think?” 

“Would it stun me to know?” 

She ignored this parrying thrust. “I think 
you ought to kind of let Miss Sybil know 
you've got that real swell valentine for her— 
for the girl of your dreams. Maybe you're 
not—not—well, frank enough.” 

“You mean Frank and Ernest?’ he asked 
drily. 

“Well, instead of mooning around with 


your soul in your eyes, why don’t you tell | 


her that 

But Kip snatched the lariat out of her 
hands, and began coiling it with vicious 
jerks. “Say, listen here, Miss Walkin’- 
advice-to-the-lovelorn, just let me mess up 
my own love affair in my own” sweet 
way 

Em flashed impatiently, “Oh, all right, all 
right, touch-me-not! It’s like trying to help 








a steer up when he’s down—all you get 


is ingratitude.” 
“You'll get worse than that, if you don’t 
get out of here,” Kip threatened. 


It was the night of the valentine party. 
Patches of grass had been bared by a 
Chinook wind. ‘“Spling come soon,” mur- 
mured Oku Hung. 

“Like prosperity,” said Pinto, nervously 
tying his polka-dotted tie. 

The day before, (Continued on page 48) 
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Ir RAINED all day in a Kansas town 
on Cottonwood Creek. By evening, 
the muddy torrent was over its banks, 
swirling through the street. 


In her one-story telephone office, 
a courageous operator sped the word 
down the valley, warning farmers. 
Some men helped her raise the switch- 
board on boxes, and standing on a 
barrel, surrounded with water, she 
kept the lines in service. 

Word came that a work train had 
been wrecked by a washout. She 
called the railroad and saved a pas- 
senger train headed toward the spot. 
Not till morning, when the flood 
subsided, did she leave her post. 

... A night telephone operator in 
a New Jersey town was hurled to the 
floor by an explosion in the building 
next door. 

Dazed and cut by flying glass, she 
returned to her switchboard and 





called for aid. Then, as the office 
caught fire, she stayed coolly at work, 
handling every call. Heat and smoke 
became unbearable, but she steadied 
herself against the switchboard—and 
kept on. 

At last, with her face and hair 
scorched by the flames, she was led 
from the burning building by police. 

’ ’ ’ 
To MEN and women of the Bell Sys- 
tem who perform such acts, medals 
of bronze and of gold or silver are 
awarded each year, in memory of 
the late Theodore Newton Vail. They 
are symbols of that high tradition of 
devotion to duty which inspires the 
thousands of Bell System employees 
—and which has given America the 
most dependable telephone service 
in the world. 
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Do You Want a Pen-and-Pencil Set? 


Start the new year right by having a good-looking pen-and-pencil set for your very 
own. Send one new 1-year subscription for THE AMERICAN GIRL to Betty Brooks, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


and she will send you your set without 








ON WELLFLEET BAY<+*++**+= 
An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 
surprise. Sailing—crew suppers on the 

beach—riding—a Coast Guard drill— 

Topsy Turvy day—swimming—crafts 


Go. 





—dramatics. Girl Scouts, win your 


CMEQUESSET 


CAPE Cop. 


Sailor’s badge. Other badges, too. .” 


THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. 21st Season, Four 
crews :—ages 11 to 18. Mid- 
shipmites :—ages 7 to 10. Tui- 
tion reduced to $325. No “‘ex- 
tras’’. Address :—Lucile Rog- 
ers, 210 East 68th St., 
New York City. Bonnie 
Dune for boys at South 
Dennis, affiliated. 
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“For the Girl of Your Dreams” 


(Continued from page 47) 

Em had made that wearying trip in to 
Buffalo Fork, and had come back with a 
box for Miss Sybil. No wonder Miss Sybil 
had felt that yellow organdie dress essen- 
tial to her happiness. In it, she looked a 
demure sefiorita, for whom guitars would 
strum, ballads would be sung. 

Kip O'Malley drove the big wagon with 
Miss Sybil in the place of honor on the seat 
beside him. Bouncing about on the wagon 
floor were Em, the wash boiler in which 
ten gallons of coffee were to boil, Oku 
Hung with his enormous fig 
cake and knife long enough to 
butcher a steer, Pinto Jones, 
and a big oil can from which 
the lamps would be filled. 
From time to time, Oku ad- 
monished the others, “Watch 
calefully lest coal oil con- 
taminate festive food.” 

They found a party in the 
schoolhouse. Wyoming Lily 
was there. Evidently Lily had 
not pined away for Pinto; 
her bright green dress was 
stretched tightly over her 
plumpness. Em remembered 
Pinto soliloquizing once, ‘“Wy- 
oming Lily looks better on a 
horse than off.” 

The professor and _his 
daughter were there. Em had 
never seen Aline so lovely. 
She wore a ruffly, pink dress 
with a blue ribbon sash. “'It’s 
my graduation dress dipped in 
rose dye,’ she whispered to 
Em. 

“It's the 
your cheeks,” 
back. 

Aline’s cheeks were even 
deeper than her dress after she 
played her guitar and sang, 

"So remember the Red Rive 

valley, 

And the cowboy who loves 

you so true,” 
while the crowd stamped and 
yip-yipped their appreciation 
of a new entertainer in the community. 
A BUSTLE of excitement attended the 

slipping of valentines into the wide 
slit of a huge carton on the teacher's 
desk, whose lettering still showed through 
its wrapping of. pink crépe paper—'’Keep 
in a Cool, Dry Place.” Once Pinto Jones 
hurried up to Em and whispered, “D'you 
know where there's a pencil with a eraser 
on it?” and, as Em looked at him question- 
ingly, “I guess there ain’t no law ag'in a 
fellow changin’ his mind, and the name on 
the outside of a valentine, is there?” And 
the homesteader slipped up and asked, “You 
happen to have an extra valentine, Em? I 
thought this was all kid-stuff, but, shucks, 
I'd kinda like to give the woman one.” She 
found an extra one for him. 

What excitement, what squeals of delight 
and surprise attended the giving out of val- 
entines! In the midst of it, Oku Hung 
touched Em's arm. ‘Wash boiler in leadi- 
ness for coffee measured in.’ Em hurried 
out to help with the supper. It was just 


same shade as 
Em_ whispered 





as well, she told herself. She wasn’t the 
girl of anyone's dreams. She could glimpse 
now and then the yellow organdie swish- 
ing in rhythm, first with one pair of cow- 
boy boots—then with another. 

She had dropped in the last measure of 
coffee, when an excited hand clutched her 
arm. It was the professor. “Emily, Emily, 
look here! Why, it’s inconceivable ‘i 

“What?” Em asked. For the professor 
was holding in his hand a valentine, lifting 
up a large heart-shaped flap to show her 
a queer lot of symbols underneath. “It’s 





MAKE FRIENDS WITH 
THE MICROPHONE 


Try a Sports News Flash—Girl Scout Reporter 


else swimming. It is more fun to use the microphone 

than it is to listen to somebody else using it. Why 
doesn’t your troop try broadcasting? The Radio Depart- 
ment, National Headquarters, New York City is “just 
raring” to help you go! Playlets, special programs, sug- 
gestions for you to work out in your own way, are all 
ready for you, so why wait? 


- IS more fun to swim than it is to watch somebody 


Other troops are doing it. For instance, the Greenville, 
S. C. troops are running a Sports News Flash—Girl 
Scout Reporter. They're not just broadcasting Girl Scout 
news, but anything of vital interest to the boys and girls 
of their community, school sports, club happenings, 
hikes, social affairs. The troops collect the news, and 
schools coéperate too. They're having great fun. Read 
about it in the October and December issues of the 
LEADER at your local Girl Scout Headquarters. 


Besides all this, special articles and stories you've read 
in the American Girl are being built over for radio 
programs for you to put on the air! Let's Go! Write 
at once for programs, and any help you need to Lou 
Rogers, Radio Department, National Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, General Electric Building, New York City. 


the valentine Aline put in the box for me. 
Don't you see?’ he whispered. “It is here 
all here—the perfected formula. I remem- 
ber now. I wrote it on something that 
wouldn't be seen readily, and then it dis- 
appeared——"’ 

Em smiled happily. “And Aline gathered 
up her valentines, addressed that one to 
you, and burnt the other stuff! I'm so glad 
you found it.” 

The homesteader’s wife interrupted, 
“Now, how many pieces can we get out 
of each cake?’ 

Em helped to crowd two slabs of cake 
and a cup of coffee on each plate. As she 
helped pass them, she saw Wyoming Lily 
eating supper with a swaggering cowboy 
from Windy Flats. Poor Pinto Jones! But 
Pinto didn’t look in need of sympathy. He 
was balancing two plates of supper, and 
piloting Aline to a corner by the organ. 
Em, in passing, heard him say, “I got a 
little mare that’s plumb gentle. I'll bring 
her over for you to learn to ride on.” 
Em hadn't a chance to check up on Kip 





and Miss Sybil, for Miss Sybil was always 
in a throng. Kip, however, waylaid Em for 
the after-supper schottish. As usual, they 
found something to scrap about. Kip said, 
“Didn’t you do a grand job of Cupid- 
ing Pinto Jones and Wyoming Lily?” 

She had thought the same thing herself, 
but she wouldn't admit it to Kip. She 
countered, “Anyway he won't be mooning 
around the Flying Crow ts 

“With his soul in his eyes,” Kip teased. 
On the last whirl, he asked, “Opened your 
valentines yet?” 

“Haven't had time.’ Then 
she said breathlessly, for Kip 
certainly did whirls whole- 
heartedly, ‘Well, did your 
valentine convey to the girl of 
your dreams that your heart 
runneth over?” 

Kip said shortly, “I wish I 
knew.” 





T last came the strains of 
Home, Sweet Home from 
Mexican Joe's fiddle and the 
wheezy organ. The jovial fel- 
low who had been calling 
square dances bellowed out, 
“All right, boys, pick her out 
—the girl of your dreams—for 
this last dance!” And at the 
same time the homesteader’s 
wife, looking about for caps 
and mittens for her brood, 
said, “Why, Em, here’s your 
valentines, and you haven't 
opened them yet. My land, 
look at this great big one!” 
Em reached for it first. It 
was a large package, thick and 
heavy. She tore open the outer 
wrapping. Looking up, she 
saw Miss Sybil’s eyes on her. 
Miss Sybil’s organdie dress 
looked mussed and wilted, and 
Miss Sybil herself looked 
sulky and dissatisfied. Em's 
heart was thudding as she 
opened the box inside. Why, it 
couldn’t be—it couldn't be the 
heart-shaped box that had been 
labeled, “For the Girl of Your Dreams.” 
But it was! 

She pulled out the square of paper with 
the scrawled, careless writing she knew so 
well. She had seen it first on a tin of 
sausages six years ago—''Kip O'Malley.” 

Then Kip’s tall figure was at her elbow. 
He said, “This is our dance, Em.” 

But still she stood staring at him. “Why, 
Kip, you shouldn't have given it to me. Even 
if you got a little bit mad at Miss Sybil——’” 

Kip took her by the arm roughly. “Miss 
Deneen, the valentine was bought for you— 
and for no one else. Wooden is no name 
for your head. I thought I could make you 
take notice by being nice to Miss Sybil, and 
it didn’t even register. I buy you a valen- 
tine—when I should buy a new lariat—and 
even that doesn’t register!” 

Em tucked the valentine under her arm. 
She laughed gaily, but a little shakily, up 
into Kip’s exasperated eyes. “I'll tell you 
a secret,” she said, as she matched her step 
to his. “My head may be wooden—but | 
don’t think my heart is!” 
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One Bad 


Moment 


LaDy: 
body ever 
you work? 

TRAMP: Only 
once, lady. Apart 
from that, I've met 
only with kindness. — |} 
—Sent by Norma || 
MATHLESS, S¢. Louis, 


Has any- 
offered 


Mis sourt. 
Tommy came home proudly showing 
a | a quarter that he had found in the 
" Street. 
“John,” asked his “Are you sure it was lost?” his | 


mother, “what is all father asked. 


that noise on the 
back porch?” 
“There's a thou- 
sand cats out there, 
fighting,” said John 
after a survey. 
“You shouldn't 
exaggerate so, son. 
Now how many are 


plied. 


Wisconsin. 











The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Proved! 





“Yes, I know it was,” 
“IT saw a man looking for it.” — 
Sent by Lucite Spriccs, River Falls, | 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun-| 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


High Finance 


“Father, if I saved 
i} you a dollar, would 
you give me fifty 
cents of it?” 

“TI guess so, son.” 
} “Well, I saved it. 
|} You said if I passed 
in arithmetic you'd 
give me a_ dollar, 
and I didn’t pass.” 
—Sent by Joyce 
Nies, Seattle, Wash- 


ington. 


| A Fresh Start 


Cowpsoy: Did you 
ride a_ horse 


| ever 
Tommy te- before? 
| Dupe: No. 
Cowsoy: Ah! 


Here's just the ani- 
mal for you. He has 
never been ridden. 
You kin start out 





VANDIS LARSON, 





there really?” 

“There's about five hundred!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“There's more’n fifty, anyway.” 

“Did you count them?” 

“Well, there’s our cat and Thompsons’! 
And I won't come down another cat.’’—Sent 
by VircintiA M. KigsELBACH, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


Innocence 


A young man was showing his girl 
through a factory. 

“What is that big thing over 
asked the girl. 

“That's a locomotive boiler,” 
the young man. 

“Why do they boil a locomotive?” 

“To make the locomotive tender,” re- 
plied the polite young man.—Sent by BETTY 


BarTON, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 


Terrible Threat 


there ?”’ 


answered 





A Scotchman wrote to the editor of a 
Magazine and said: 

“If you don’t stop putting Scotch jokes 
in your magazine, I'll stop borrowing it.”— 
9a by Lots Marquarpt, Rochester, New 

ork, 


Hynes, California. 


Prepared for the Worst 





I 
= 

Bos ] 

What did you do with that 
Aunt Jennie gave us for 


HUSBAND: 
rubber plant 
Christmas ? 

Wire: I put it upstairs in the window. 
Why do you ask? 

HusBAND: Oh, no reason at all. I was 
just wondering what this salad was made 
of. —Sent by JANET Warner, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Legal 


The clerk of the court was obliged to go 
to the dentist to have a tooth extracted. As 
he seated himself in the chair, he said, ‘Do 
you swear to pull the tooth, the whole 
tooth, and nothing but the tooth ?”—Sent 
by EvELYN LevEN, Detroit, Michigan. 


Ne gative 


CusTOMER: One cup of coffee without 
cream. 

Walter: I can't give it to you without 
cream, but I can give it to you without 
milk.—Sent by MarjoriE BRITTON, De- 
troit Lakes, Minnesota. 











together—Sent by | 
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Even if you hate 
arithmetic 


You 


DON’T have to be a wizard 


at addition and multiplication to 
know that one and one make two. 
And this very simple arithmetic 
will tell you why Fels-Naptha 
Soap is bound to make the weekly 
wash easier for Mother. Every 
Fels-Naptha bar brings her good 
golden soap plus plenty of naptha— 
two cleaners instead of one. That 
means extra help for her—cleaner, 
sweeter clothes—without 


hard rubbing. 


Tell Mother 
to change to... 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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OAN of Arc, Maid of 

Orleans, who by her 
courage and strategy led 
the French Army to a 
glorious victory over the 
English in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, 
will live forever enshrin- 
ed in the hearts of all 
Frenchmen as one of the 
greatest heroines of all 
times. 








ACH and every Pro- 

ficiency Badge you 
win attests your qualifi- 
cations as a leader. 
And as you earn your 
honors, signify them in 
the most telling way— 
with a Lion Bros. Co., 
perfectly embroidered 
emblem. Sold only thru 
GirlScout Headquarters, 
New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 


World's Largest Emblem Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


Something new for you! 
Materials for all Crafts 
~—some of these are Bead- 
craft — Leather — Metal 


1, Fruit Basket Kit—Craft Cord—no soaking—all instructions $ .50 P.P. 

2. Book End Kit—Brass Tapping— Sonuiael design instructions $ . PP. 
3. Whistle asa Kit—green and ¢ $ .25 P.P. 
4. Beads—Indian Seed Beads—all tote an colors—uniform size— 

$ .55 hank, P. P. 
Camp Directors and Captains write for catalogue 


CRAFT GUILD Indian Lore Trading Post 
159 N. State St. Dept. GS Chicago, IU. 


ATTENTION! 


and Tapping—Basketry, 
using Craft Cord—Wood 
Carving—Tepee Lamps. 
Order some of our specials : 





i ! 
Triangle! 
“ Tanganyika, 5e 
Greneda. Bosnia- seal ots Kenya, U. 8. 
revenue, ete. a ioe only 5e with t bargain 


approvals and 
Black Star C te Box 365-G. Evanston, Ill. 








Lithuania aa 


(as Seatested), alec 
Italia 








or Foreign 
More Bervels of Stamps U. S. White they st 
$1.00 per lb. (about 4000 to Ib.). Sample % Ib. 25c, 
Approvals sent to Buyers. Plenty U. S. from le up. 
Hinges 10c for 1000; 25c¢ for 3000. Coin premium list 15c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. A.G., 192a Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








SCARCE PAPUA! 


} aa te el yo big packet of was dif- 5 
erent, inclu as pe 
5 Og a c 
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GR 
Box 13-A, MT. 
bon, and other interesting countries, 


memorative big U 
re ists and rma dhe ag ‘included. 
TRIANGLE STAMP 
free to applicants for approvals beginning at 14 cent. 


for only = Tiluatrated 
STAMP C 
WASHINGTON, MD. 
and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept. A, Clarendon, Va. 








WASHINGTON STAMP! 


of Poland, also Scarce Costa Rica 
’ Triangle, and big pkt. 56 dif. = ~s 5 & 
and " midget 


2, ing U. 8. $29 stamp. Zanzibar, Sur 
giant 
—all for caly 5e with liste and 


— Sauer nm C harkhari, a 
0 ee is 3? Ly Sg ey ts STAMP 
P. O., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCTTA» eae 


stamp, ete.— 
approvals. 
co., 


U. S. $10.00, $5.00, $4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also scarce U. S. World's Fair im- 

perforate issue, and packet Manchukuo, Oltre Giuba, Lem- 

nos, ete.—all for only 5c with bargain approvals and lists. 
Seminole Stamp Co., Pimlico-A, Baltimore, Md. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also early United States, Congo, Monte Carlo, Ubangi, Niger 
Coast, Newfoundland, Canada, Uganda, Nicaragua—free for 
5c Postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronto, Canada, 

STAMP COLLECTION 


FREE Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 


























ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7e. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Seotts 1934 cat. and premium, $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-2) W. Springfield, Mass. 

= OF STAMPS, put up in packets to sell at 
15 Sets $1.50 each. Pictorials, Animals, Ships, 
ete., mostly unused foreign. A Mint U. 8S. Commemora- 


and a Surprise Gift in each packet. 
while they last. Hurry! UNION 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1,000 Hinges, 
for $1.00, postpaid, 3 
Stamp Exchange, Box |, Station S, 


tive, 
u 





4000 spaces, 1500 illustrations 

Stamp Album Free —given any collector purchas- 

ing small amount from my approval sheets. Request ap- 
provals and full details. Premium free for 3c stamp. 

D. A. HINMAN, 30 Irving Place, New York City, N. Y. 

containing Dominican Repub- 


WONDER PACKET lie (7 diff.), Morocco, Siam, 


Newfoundland, British Guiana and many others for only 5e 
to approval applicants. R. E. Stern, 24-54 Chauncey St., 
L. I. City, N. ¥. 











dozen CARDS like this sar Yl Bim Z 
for 10 cents.The finest writing <A oy Le 
youever saw. I willsend FREE % 
samples& Agents Big Outfit with every oe Agents Wanted 
W.C. KNECHTEL, Box 176-G, —_ Harrisville, Penna. 
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DR YOUR CLASS 
LUB OR SOCIETY 
>RICES..BIGGEST CHOICE 
ee 
FREE 


CATALOG 













3/6), LOWEST 
ee Low Price; the combination thet 

has kept Bastion, the class pin pioneer, out in 
teste Spend Clean cut work distinguishes « Bastian pin anywhere. 


BASTIAN Bros. CO. M4 Bastion Bids, Rochester,N.Y. 
























At First Signs of Pimples 
Use CUTICURA 


Anoint with the Ointment. After 
five minutes bathe with the Soap 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 1 Malden, Mass. 
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The Blanket Puzzle 


When a certain Girl Scout troop furnish- 
ed its newly acquired club rooms recently, 
someone donated a large and very oddly de- 
signed blanket. It served as a very interest- 
ing bit of decoration and for a long time 
the girls puzzled over the queer arrange- 
ment of symbols that filled its center panel. 

After they were sure that it was neither 
a Navajo nor Babylonian inscription, they 
decided that it must be a cryptogram in our 
own language and busily sat down to work 
to decipher it. One clever girl soon found 
the key to the solution of it, which was 
that the symbols had a certain relation to 
the alphabet and that each panel represented 
one letter. 

With that much solved, it was quite easy 
to get to the answer, which spells the name 
of an item that is very popular with all 
Girl Scouts. Can you tell what it is? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five-letter word square: 

1. To frighten. 

2. A kind of reef. 

3. A desert tribe. 

4. A Jewish teacher. 

5. A girl’s name. 

By JEAN OTTLEY, Arlington, Mass. 
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Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters spell 
the name of a favorite hobby of girls and 
boys. 

1. Tone 2. Here 3. Pace 4. Other 
6. Tore 

By AnvELE Gross, Troop 19, New York, 
| Se # 


5. Ears 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change BEAT to HURT in six moves. 
By RENEE Muriet Dick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


An Enigma 
I am the first line of a well-known poem 
and contain twenty-six letters. 
My 8, 10, 13, 14 and 3 is a false, deceitful 
fellow. 





My 1, 20, 5, 15, 18 and 17 is a necessity 
in sewing. 

My 2, 6, 7 and 22 is a part of the body. 

My 12, 26, 24 and 25 is an English 
political party. 

My 4, 21, 11 and 19 asks imploringly. 

My 23, 9 and 16 is a possessive pronoun. 

By Mary J. Raymore, Morrisville, V1. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


What must a man be to be buried with 
military honors? 
By Mary BrookIncs, Alexandria, 


Va. 
Concealed Proficiency Badges 


The name of a merit badge is hidden in 
each of the following sentences: 
“T have just seen a ghost!’ Essie gasped. 
“The motor is tired,” laughed John as 
the motor sputtered and became silent. 
“Bob, serve Ruth some tea,’’ command- 
ed his mother. 
4. You can either put a sail or motor 
on that boat. 
5. I live near Cherry Tree Square. 
“The horse’s neigh bores me at night,” 
complained the farmer. 
By HELEN WALKER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Anagram States 


Rearrange the letters in the words listed 
below and make the names of five states: 

1. Espy naval inn. 

2. Ah! Lords dine. 

3. Look,—a ham! 

4. Wins coins. 

5. An I. O. U. Sail. 


ANSWERS - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 





Tue Frac Puzzte: THE STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER. (Harp, rag, tent, beans, N, sled.) 
Puzz_teE Pack Worp SqQuare: 

G&G Tak DBD 

U N DER 

A DODLE 

rg&t&% TF 8 

Bee & S 


Appa Letter: The added letters spell DICKENS. 
An Enicma: Juliette Low. 
Ye Ovpe Time Rippte: A cabbage. 


ConceaLeD Anatomy: 1. Eye 2. Leg 3. Stomach 
4. Chest 5. Spine 6. Thumb 


Cuarave: Mouse. 
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Around the 


World 


at Home! 


M, MM! That smells 
good!” Joan looked up 
from the March AMER- 


ICAN GiRL to sniff hungrily at the 
concoction Jean was stirring in a 
saucepan. “What are you cooking, 
anyway ?”’ 

“It’s spiced beets from Russia— 
one of Jane Carter's recipes in the 
International Number of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, the issue you're 
reading.” 

“Are you going to have it for 
dinner? May I stay?” 

“Sure. Mother’d love to have 
you. Katy’s out, and you can help 
me get dinner.” 


@ Joan leaned her elbow on the 
table. “There's a gorgeous article 
here about home-making in Man- 
churia. Just think, Alice Tisdale 
Hobart, the author, managed to fix 
up an old warehouse so she and her 
husband could live in it. There 
wasn’t even a Chinese house they 
could get in the whole city.” 

“Oh, I know all about Mrs. Ho- 
bart!” cried Jean. “Her latest book 
is Oil for the Lamps of China, and 
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postnatal toe Mmm 














it’s a best seller. I’m dying to read 
what she says about Manchuria.” 

“There's another grand article 
in this number, too. It’s about 
Lucrezia Bori, the great opera 
singer. Remember how thrilled we 
were when she sang over the ra- 
dio? The article is by Janet Ram- 
say, who is a musician herself, as 
well as a writer. You'd have to 
know music, I guess, to write that 
way about a great prima donna.” 


@ Joan explored the magazine 
further. “Whoopee!” she cried 
suddenly. “I’ve been looking for 
months for another story by Edith 
Ballinger Price—and here it is! 
It’s a story of Scotland. Kathy of 
the Long Isle is the title, and it 
looks terribly interesting. And 
here’s a Cynthia story, too, by 
Erick Berry! Cynthia’s in the 


Basque Pyrenees this time. Look, 
Jean. Aren't Ruth King’s illustra- 
tions attractive?” She held up the 
magazine for Jean to see. “Ruth 
King is my favorite illustrator.” 
“Simply keen. But you say that 
about Harvé Stein, too. And Mar- 
guerite de Angeli, and Henrietta 
McCaig Starrett, and Joseph Stah- 
ley, and several other artists,” 
laughed Jean. “Now do stop dis- 
playing the charms of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, of we won't get any 
dinner. Set the table for me, will 
you, Jo, while I finish these beets ?”” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This Camera 


Can be Yours— 


N°" you can have a camera and three rolls of film free 
. as a gay little gift from THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Send only one one-year subscription (new, not your own) 
for THE AMERICAN GiRL to Betty Brooks and she will send 
you the camera and three rolls of film by return mail. Think 
of it! You will be able to take pictures of your friends .. . of 
your pets... of your favorite scenery . . . or, in a word, of 
all the objects you would like to photograph. 


The picture below, This sturdy camera is the same size 
of Gordon, Anne . ‘ . : 
and Elinor Hale, — as the illustration above. When the 
shows how well < , te “ P. 
the smaller picture =. films are first developed they are l w% 
can be enlarged. ‘ / \ b I r ‘ 
x 1% (same size as the small picture 
to the left) but you can have them en- 


larged if you wish. 


All you have to do is to persuade a friend to read 
THE AMERICAN GiRL regularly. That should be 
easy! Whenshe gives you the $1.50 for her subscrip- 
tion, send it with her name and address to Betty 
Brooks, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
and Betty will send you your reward. Don’t you think 
you had better earn the camera today! 














